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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Vermont  Historical  Society 

OCTOBER  16  AND  NOVEMBER  7, 1900. 


Address:  u  Life  -and  Public  Services  of  the 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps." 

Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Paper :    u  "Work  and  Inventions  of   Thomas  Davenport, 
Discoverer  and  Prophet  of  the  Use  of  Electro- 
Magnetism  as  a  Motive  Power." 
Rev.  Willard  G,  Davenport. 


Burlington  : 

The  Free  Press  Association,  Printers. 

1901. 


General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 

JOINT    RESOLUTION. 


Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives :  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
directed  to  procure  the  printing  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  October  17th, 
1899,  and  October  16th,  1900,  and  of  the  adjourned 
Annual  Meeting  of  said  Society,  November  7th,  1900, 
and  of  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  Willard  G.  Davenport 
on  "Thomas  Davenport  of  Brandon,  the  Inventor  of 
the  Electro-Motor,"  read  before  the  Society,  and  of  the 
address  of  President  M.  H.  Buckham  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  "  The  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  the  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,"  to  be  disposed  of  as 
follows:  To  each  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  one  copy ;  to  each  Town  and  City  Clerk, 
one  copy  ;  to  each  College,  Normal  School,  Academy,  and 
Public  Library,  one  copy  ;  to  the  Governor,  each  of  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  and  each  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  copy ;  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  four 
hundred  copies,  and  the  remainder  to  the  State  Library, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trustees  thereof. 

Fletcher  D.  Proctor, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Martin  F.  Allen, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  November  20,  1900. 

William  W.  Stickney, 

Governor. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE   I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,"  and  shall  consist  of  Kesident,  Correspond- 
ing, and  Honorary  Members. 

abticle  n. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  collect, 
and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  lit- 
erary, and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  State  of  Yermont, 
and  shall  comprise  three  departments :  (1),  The  Historical, 
having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  whatever  relates 
to  the  topography,  antiquities,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesias- 
tic history  of  the  State  ;  (2),  That  of  Natural  History,  for 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  productions,  and  more 
especially  those  of  Yermont,  and  for  a  library  of  standard 
works  on  the  natural  sciences ;  and  (3),  the  Horticultural, 
for  promoting  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  also  for  collecting  works  on  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  general  library. 

AETICLE   III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  annually,  and 
by  ballot,  shall  be  a  President,  three  Yice  Presidents,  a  Ee- 
cording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  correspondence,  a  Librarian  and  Cabinet 
Keeper,  a  Treasurer,  and  seven  Curators  from  different 
counties  in  the  State. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

There  shall  be  one  annual,  and  occasional  meetings 
of  the  Society.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  shall  be  at  Montpelier  on  Tuesday  preceding  the 
third  Wednesday  of  October ;  the  special  meetings  shall  be 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  shall 
determine. 

ARTICLE    V. 

All  members  (Honorary  and  Corresponding  members 
excepted,  with  whom  it  shall  be  optional),  shall  pay,  on 
admission,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  an  additional  sum 
of  one  dollar  annually. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Members  shall  be  elected  upon  the  recommendation 
of  any  member  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the 
annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  provided  notice  of  the  proposed  change  shall  have 
been  given  at  the  next  preceding  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

RELATING   TO   MEMBERS. 

1.  Members  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  be 
eligible  to  any  office. 

2.  No  person  residing  in  this  State  can  be  a  Corre- 
sponding Member.  A  member  on  removing  from  the 
State  may  become  a  corresponding  member  on  giving 
notice  of  his  removal  and  paying  all  arrears ;  and  a  corres- 
ponding member  cannot  continue  such  after  returning  to 
the  State  for  a  permanent  residence,  but  may  become  a  resi- 
dent member. 

3.  No  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  two  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  to  be  eligible  to  any  office,  and 
any  failure  to  pay  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive  years, 
after  due  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  considered  a 
forfeiture  of  membership  ;  and  no  person  thus  expunged 
from  the  roll  of  the  Society  can  be  eligible  to  re-admission 
without  the  payment  of  his  arrears. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  elected  a  Resident  Member  un- 
til he  shall  have  previously  signified  his  desire  to  become 
such  in  writing. 

5.  The  yearly  assessment  is  payable  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OF   OFFICERS    AND    COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  highest  officer 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
regulate  the  order  thereof,  and  be  ex-qfficio  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  when  required  give  the  casting 
vote. 

2.  One  of  the  Yice-Presidents,  with  two  Curators, 
shall  be  a  Committee  to   manage   and   superintend    the 
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Historical  Department.  Another  Vice-President,  with  two 
Curators,  shall  be  a  Committee  to  manage  and  superintend 
the  department  of  Natural  History.  The  otiier  Vice- 
President,  with  two  Curators,  shall  be  a  Committee  to 
manage  and  superintend  the  department  of  Horticulture. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  Committees  to  make  a 
written  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  October  upon  the 
condition  of  their  respective  departments. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Society  in  a  suitable  book,  and  at 
the  opening  of  each  one  shall  read  those  of  the  preceding 
one.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Constitution,  By- 
Laws,  Records  and  all  papers  of  the  Society,  and  shall  give 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  notify  all  officers  and  members  of  their  election, 
and  communicate  all  special  votes  of  the  Society  to  parties 
interested  therein.  In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary his  duty  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  shall  conduct  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  Society.  They  shall  preserve  on 
file  the  originals  of  all  communications  addressed  to  the 
Society,  and  keep  a  fair  copy  of  all  their  letters  in  books 
furnished  for  that  purpose.  They  shall  read  at  each  meet- 
ing the  correspondence,  or  such  abstracts  from  it  as  the 
President  may  direct,  which  has  been  sustained  since  the 
previous  meeting. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect,  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  due  and  payable,  and  all  donations  and  bequests  of 
money  or  other  property  to  the  Society.  He  shall  pay,  un- 
der proper  vouchers,  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  shall  deposit  all  its  funds  in  one  of  the  Vermont 
Banks,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  subject  to  his  checks  as 
Treasurer ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  make  a  true  re- 
port of  all  the  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him,  to  be 
audited  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  provided  for  here- 
after. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  and  Cabinet 
Keeper,  to  preserve,  arrange,  and  keep  in  good  order,  all 
specimens  of  natural    history,  books,   manuscripts,   docu- 
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ments,  pamphlets,  and  papers  of  every  kind,  belonging  to 
the  Society.  He  shall  keep  a  catalogue  of  the  same,  and 
take  especial  care  that  no  book,  manuscript,  document, 
paper,  or  any  property  of  the  Society,  confided  to  his  keep- 
ing, be  removed  from  the  room.  He  shall  also  be  fur- 
nished with  a  book,  in  which  to  record  all  donations  and 
bequests  of  whatsoever  kind,  relating  to  his  department, 
with  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  the  time  when  bestowed. 

8.  The  Curators,  with  the  President,  Yice-Presidents, 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries,  Librarian  and 
Treasurer,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Managers,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Society.  The  President  shall,  from  this  Board,  appoint 
the  following  Standing  Committees,  viz. :  On  the  Library 
and  Cabinet,  on  Printing  and  Publishing,  and  on  Finance. 

9.  The  Committee  on  the  Library  and  Cabinet  shall 
have  the  supervisory  care  of  all  printed  publications,  manu- 
scripts and  curiosities.  They  shall,  with  the  Librarian, 
provide  suitable  shelves,  cases  and  fixtures,  in  which  to  ar- 
range aud  display  them.  The  printed  volumes  and  manu- 
scripts shall  be  regularly  numbered  and  marked  with  the 
name. of  "The  Vermont  Historical  Society."  They  shall 
propose  at  the  regular  meeting,  such  books  or  manuscripts, 
pertaining  to  the  object  of  the  Society,  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  which,  when  approved,  shall  be  by  them  pur- 
chased and  disposed  of  as  above  directed.  They  shall  be 
required  to  visit  the  library  at  least  once  a  year,  officially, 
and  shall  provide  a  book  or  books,  in  which  the  Librarian 
and  Cabinet  Keeper  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings— and  be  entrusted  in  general,  with  the  custody,  care 
and  increase,  of  whatever  comes  within  the  province  of 
their  appointed  duty. 

10.  The  Committee  on  Printing  and  Publishing  shall 
prepare  for  publication  whatever  documents  or  collections 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  Society  ;  shall  contract  for  and  su- 
pervise the  printing  of  the  same,  and  shall  furnish  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  and  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper,  with 
such  blank  notices,  summonses,  labels,  etc.,  as  may  be 
deemed  requisite. 
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11.  The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  consist  of  at 
least  one  member  of  each  of  the  former  Committees,  and 
shall  have  the  general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society.  They  shall  examine  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
urer, vouch  all  accounts  of  moneys  expended,  and  audit  his 
annual  report. 

4 

CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CABINET,  LIBRARY,  ETC. 

1.  All  donations  to  the  Cabinet  or  Library,  when  prac- 
ticable, shall  have  the  donor's  name,  legibly  written  or 
printed,  affixed  thereto. 

2.  No  article,  the  property  of  the  Society,  shall  be 
removed  from  the  Historical  Eoom  without  the  consent  of 
the  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper,  or  one  of  the  Curators. 

3.  All  donations  shall  be  promptly  acknowledged  by 
the  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  be  specified  by  that  officer  in  his  report  to  the 
Society  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting. 

4.  The  Librarian  and  Cabinet  Keeper  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

5.  All  reports  of  Committees  must  be  in  writing,  and 
addressed  to  the  President,  and  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
Recording  Secretary,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  the  Society. 

6.  It  shall  be  deemed  the  duty  of  all  members,  if 
convenient,  to  contribute  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet  such 
papers,  pamphlets,  books  (rare  or  out  of  print),  which 
possess  historical  interest,  and  such  natural  products  as  may 
illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the  State. 

7.  The  Society  shall  appoint  at  the  annual  meeting  one 
of  the  resident,  corresponding  or  honorary  members  of 
the  Society,  to  deliver  an  historical  discourse  at  the  suc- 
ceeding annual  meeting,  and  invite  members  of  the  Society 
to  prepare  papers  relating  to  distinguished  Yermonters,  or 
the  civil  or  natural  history  of  Vermont,  to  be  read  at  the 
annual  or  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  which  papers 
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shall  be  preserved  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  for  the  U6e 
of  or  publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society.     . 

8.  Notices  of  the  deaths  of  such  members  of  this  His- 
torical Society,  and  eminent  Vermonters,  as  may  decease 
during  the  year  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  and  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  be  depos- 
ited in  the  archives  of  the  Society  for  future  use  and  refer- 
ence. 


THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS,  iZ99. 


The  Vermont  Historical  society  held  its  61st  annual 
meeting  Tuesday,  October  17,  1899,  at  its  rooms  in  the 
State  House  at  Montpelier.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Hon.  G.  G.  Benedict  of  Burlington 
and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Hazen  of 
Northfield. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Scott,  reported  a  cash  balance  on 
hand  of  $327.13.  The  librarian,  Mr.  Phinney,  reported  addi- 
tions during  the  current  year  of  two  hundred  bound  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets.  The  board  of  managers  announced 
that,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  1896,  the  work  of  making  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  society's  books,  manuscripts, 
pamphlets,  paintings,  antiquities  and  other  properties  had 
been  completed  by  Mr.  George  C.  Chandler,  a  former  li- 
brarian of  the  society,  Mr.  Chandler  subsequently  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  work  in  type-written  form.  The 
matter  of  publication  of  the  Inventory  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  library. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Hall  of  North  Bennington  presented  to 
the  society  two  valuable  volumes  of  bound  manuscripts,  the 
first  containing  the  records  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  the 
town  of  Bennington,  1813-15,  and  the  second  copies  of  cor- 
respondence, records,  etc.,  in  the  Vermont  and  New  York 
controversy,  together  with  transferred  autographs  of  the 
actors  in  those  times. 
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Oscar  L.  and  Robert  H.  Whitelaw  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
descendants  of  Gen.  James  Whitelaw,  the  second  Surveyor 
General  of  the  State  of  Yermont,  presented,  through  the 
Secretary,  a  bound  manuscript  of  an  expense  account  kept 
by  Gen.  Whitelaw,  as  agent  for  the  Scotch  farmers  who 
purchased  what  is  now  the  town  of  Ryegate. 

President  Benedict  announced  the  deaths,  during  the 
year,  of  Daniel  Roberts,  of  Burlington,  honorary  member, 
and  of  Norman  Williams,  of  Chicago,  corresponding 
member. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :  Commo- 
dore George  Dewey,  TJ.  S.  X.,  honorary  member  ;  Col. 
Everett  C.  Benton  and  James  T.  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
corresponding  members ;  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Yan  Patten,  Bur- 
lington, Yt.,  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding,  Syracuse,  X.  Y., 
Josiah  H.  Benton,  jr.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Davis  R.  Dewey, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Frank  L.  Greene,  St.  Albans,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Barber,  Williston,  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Fiske,  Montpelier,  active 
members. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  chair:  On  library,  Jos.  A.  DeBoer,  H.  Carleton,  Theo- 
dore S.  Peck ;  on  printing,  Hiram  A.  Huse,  J.  Henry 
Jackson,  George  W.  Scott ;  on  finance,  Hiram  Carleton, 
George  C.  Chandler,  Charles  S.  Forbes. 

The  retiring  board  of  officers  was  re-elected  as  follows: 

President,  George  Grenville  Benedict,  Burlington. 

Yice  Presidents,  Rev.  William  S.  Hazen,  Northfield ; 
Robert  M.  Colburn,  Springfield ;  James  C.  Houghton, 
Montpelier. 

Recording  Secretary,  Joseph  A.  DeBoer,  Montpelier. 
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Corresponding  Secretaries,  Theodore  S.  Peck,  Burl- 
ington ;  Chas.  S.  Forbes,  St.  Albans. 

Treasurer,  George  W,  Scott,  Montpelier. 

Librarian,  Truman  C.  Phinney,  Montpelier. 

Curators,  Henry  D.  Hall,  Bennington  County  ;  Henry 
Fairbanks,  Caledonia  County  ;  A.  D.  Barber,  Chittenden 
County ;  George  N.  Dale,  Essex  County  ;  Edward  Conant, 
Orange  County ;  F.W.Baldwin,  Orleans  County;  Hiram 
Carleton,  Washington  County ;  Fred  A.  Howland,  O.  M. 
Barber  and  Hiram  A.  Huse,  ex-officio. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 


PROCEEDINGS,  J900. 


Pursuant  to  written  notice  the  Society  was  called  to 
order  in  Annual  Meeting  at  2  o'clock,  Tuesday,  Oct.  16, 
1900,  at  its  rooms  in  the  State  House,  Montpelier,  Yt., 
Hon.  Hiram  Carleton  in  the  chair.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Houghton  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  7, 1900. 

Pursuant  to  written  notices  and  vote  of  adjournment 
of  Oct.  16,  1900,  the  Society  met  at  its  rooms  in  the  State 
House  at  2  o'clock,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  1900.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present :  Messrs.  Benedict,  (Presi- 
dent,) Buckham,  Jackson,  Carleton,  Forbes,  Conant,  Hough- 
ton, Scott,  Phinney,  Baldwin,  Allen,  Davenport,  DeBoer 
and  Governor  Stickney. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Kev.  Matthew  H.  Buckham, 
D.  D. 
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The  records  of  the  meeting  held  Oct.  17,  1899,  were 
read  by  the  Secretary  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Houghton 
were  approved  without  change. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Forbes. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  October  16,  1900. 
To  the  Vermont  Historical  Society : 

The  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  the  Curators 
and  officers  of  the  Society,  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  By- 
Laws,  Chapter  II,  Section  8  : 

Membership :  The  published  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  the  close  of  its  annual  meeting,  October  IT,  1899, 
included  90  Active,  19  Corresponding  and  5  Honorary 
members,  total  114.  There  were  reported  to  the  Secretary 
as  having  died  during  the  year,  or  previously,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  M.  Stone  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Franklin  B.  Hough 
of  Lowville,  K  Y.,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Williams  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Hon,  L.  E.  Chittenden  of  !New  York,  Corres- 
ponding Members.  At  this  time  the  Society's  membership 
includes  90  Active,  14  Corresponding,  and  3  Honorary 
members,  total  107.  The  By-Laws,  Chapter  I,  Article  3, 
provide  that  no  member,  failing  to  pay  annual  dues  for  two 
consecutive  years  after  due  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall 
retain  his  membership.  The  Managers  recognize  that  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  for  members  to  overlook  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  and  thus,  without 
intent  on  their  part,  to  cause  their  membership  to  lapse. 
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The  importance  of  living  under  the  Society's  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  is  self-evident,  however,  and  we  therefore 
advise  that  the  Treasurer  be  requested  to  send  to  all  mem- 
bers now  in  arrears,  a  notice  of  their  obligation,  as  per 
form  made  use  of  on  a  like  occasion,  October  12,  1897,  and 
that  those  members  who  do  not  respond  thereto  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls,  conformably  to  Chapter  I,  Article  3,  of  the 
By-Laws. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Society  to  know  that  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  it  has  elected  67  active,  14  correspond- 
ing, and  2  honorary  members. 

Our  judgment  is  that  there  is  slowly  growing  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  Society  and  its  affairs,  and  that  this 
is  particularly  true  of  its  own  membership,  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

Donations  to  the  Society :  The  Managers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  should  be 
yearly  in  receipt  of  a  much  larger  and  more  valuable  num- 
ber of  historical  objects,  manuscripts  and  volumes  than  is 
now  the  case.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  report  that  no 
year  passes  by  without  additions  to  the  library  and  collec- 
tions and  that  every  now  and  then  important  and  worthy 
donations  are  received.  The  Librarian's  report  is  referred 
to  for  a  full  list  of  additions  during  the  year  just  closed. 

To  one  important  donation  we  desire  to  make  specific 
reference, — that  of  the  oil  portrait  of  Col.  Jonathan  Peck- 
ham  Miller  and  of  the  yataghan  used  by  him  in  his  Greek 
campaign.  This  historic  portrait  and  most  interesting  relic 
were  willed  to  the  Society  by  the  daughter  of  Col.  Miller, 
Sarah  Miller  Keith,  who  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1900.     Mrs.  Henry  W.  King,  the  friend 
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of  Mrs.  Keith,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  and  distribution 
of  her  personal  possessions,  and  her  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Society,  accompanies  this  report.  A  Biographical  sketch  of 
Col.  Miller  maybe  found  on  page  249  of  D.  P.  Thompson's 
History  of  Montpelier.  Mrs.  King,  in  a  later  letter,  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  sword  carried  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  war 
for  the  Independence  of  Greece,  which  after  Lord  Byron's 
death  became  the  property  of  Col.  Miller,  had  been  com- 
mitted to  her  care  during  her  life,  by  Mrs.  Keith,  and  that 
after  her  (Mrs.  King's)  death  it  was  to  become  the  property 
of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.     [See  Appendix.] 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  of  London,  England,  has  donated  to 
the  Society  transcripts  of  three  hitherto  unpublished  man- 
uscripts, relating  to  Yermont,  which  were  found  by  him 
among  the  British  Archives  : 

(1)  "  From  Audit  Office,  No.  37,  Notes  [Respecting 
Yermont."  This  is  a  description  from  the  British  and 
New  York  point  of  view,  by  some  person  not  named,  of 
the  territory  of  Yermont  and  of  the  controversy  with  Now 
York  up  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  writ- 
er concludes  that :  "  The  peace  is  very  far  from  insuring 
Vermont's  return  to  the  Republic  of  New  York,  never  by 
consent  and  it  is  not  atchievable  by  compulsion." 

(2)  "  No.  38.  Gen.  Gage's  Information  as  to  Ver- 
mont.    13  July,  1784." 

(3)  "  No.  39.  Information  from  Mr.  Samuel  Gale  as 
to  the  State  of  Loyalists'  Property  with  respect  to  Confisca- 
tion in  the  State  of  Vermont,  24th  October,  1785." 

Mr.  Stevens  has  also  sent  the  Society  the  "  Probate  of 
the  will  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  dated  27  April,  1776, 
and   proved   20  January,   1779  ".     This  document  is    on 
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parchment,  about  29x25  inches,  has  annexed  to  it  the  grant 
of  Probate,  the  duty  stamp  of  ten  shillings,  and  the  seal 
(in  bad  condition)  of  the  English  Prerogative  Court.  The 
correspondence  relating  to  this  will  is  herewith  submitted. 
[See  Appendix.] 

The  Society  has  received  from  Dr.  Henry  Ayer  True, 
of  Marion,  Ohio,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Journal  and 
letters  of  his  ancestor,  Rev.  Henry  True  of  Hampstead, 
N.  H.,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment 
in  the  Provincial  Army,  raised  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
and  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Edward  on  Lake  George  and  at 
Crown  Point,  1759,  1762.  The  Journal  is  mostly  in  Latin. 
Appended  are  some  interesting  letters  by  other  persons, 
describing  the  expedition  from  Crown  Point,  in  August 
1760,  against  the  French  fort  on  Isle  au  Noix,  and  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington. 

Inventory  and  Catalogue.  The  Society  has  probably 
given  more  consideration  to  a  catalogue  and  an  inventory 
than  to  any  other  subject.  The  long  delays  in  procuring 
these  were  doubtless  wholly  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  not  to 
non-appreciation  of  their  importance.  The  Committee  on 
Printing  and  Publishing  were  instructed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1889  to  consult  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Li- 
brary in  regard  to  a  catalogue.  In  1891,  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  three  residents  of  Montpelier,  were  asked  "  to 
prepare  a  complete  catalogue,"  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose.  In  1S92, 
1893  and  again  in  1896,  the  subject  was  agitated.  In  the 
latter  year  the  motion  named  the  President  and  Secretary 
to  employ  some  suitable  person  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
Society's  library.     They  received  a  proposition  from  Mr. 
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Geo.  C.  Chandler,  of  Berlin,  who  agreed  to  prepare  a  find- 
ing list  of  the  Society's  books,  pamphlets,  paintings  and 
other  articles,  in  consideration  of  two  dollars  per  working 
day,  the  completed  work  not  to  exceed  in  cost  two  hundred 
dollars.  Mr.  Chandler  made  his  report  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  which  voted  to  place  his  copy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  such  use  and  action  in  re- 
gard to  a  printed  catalogue  as  he  might  think  advisable. 
The  subject,  in  our  judgment,  is  now  more  fitly  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  but  the  report  of 
Mr.  Chandler  deserves  more  particular  notice  at  this  time. 
The  Society  has  so  long  ■  been  anxious  to  secure  an  inven- 
tory or  catalogue  that  we  feel  certain  the  following  sum- 
mary, prepared  by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  Chandler's  pa- 
pers, will  be  appreciated. 

(1)  A  complete  list,  by  titles,  of  all  the  books,  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers,  as  found  in  the  so  called  Historical 
Rooms.  (2)  An  inventory  of  the  various  collections, 
stored  in  Boom  JSTo.  12  of  the  State  House,  including  235 
volumes,  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  the  Collections  of  the  Society, 
116  volumes  of  Governor  and  Council  of  Vermont,  203 
volumes,  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  (and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society)  by  L.  E.  Chittenden.  (3)  An  inventory  of  the 
papers  in  the  Library  Case  and  in  the  drawers  of  same. 

(4)  An  inventory  of  the  framed  papers  and  documents. 

(5)  A  list  of  the  copper  coins  of  Vermont,  presented  by 
D.  "W*.  C.  Pond,  of  Hartford,  Conn,  and  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Society's  Treasurer.  (6)  A  list  of  fifteen  auto- 
graphs.    (7)     Ninety-eight  articles  in   the   glass  case. 

We  regard  the  inventory  made  by  Mr.  Chandler  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  should  regard  it  yet  more  for- 
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tunate  if  this  work  might  be  extended  to  a  carefully  edited 
and  clearly  printed  catalogue  for  the  use  of  the  Society  and 
the  general  public.  This,  however,  will  require  more  time 
than  any  member,  now  enrolled,  is  able  to  conveniently 
give  it,  while  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  hardly  ad- 
mit of  its  being  done  by  paid  service,  as,  perhaps,  it  should 
be,  and,  we  fear,  must  be,  before  this  duty  is  performed. 

Oil  Portraits  :  There  is  in  the  State  House  of  Ver- 
mont a  noticeable  absence  of  the  portraits  of  many  of 
Vermont's  great  men.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  only  two 
portraits  exist,  where  at  least  eight  should  be  found,  while  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  there  is  no  portrait.  The  Executive 
Chamber  contains  a  fair  number  of  portraits  of  Governors. 
In  the  .Reception  Chambers  there  are  a  number  of  excellent 
works,  the  property  of  this  Society,  these  being,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Miller  portrait,  the  works,  and  three  of 
them  the  gifts,  of  Thomas  Waterman  Wood.  The  Society 
now  owns  portraits  in  oil  of  the  Eev.  Wm.  H  Lord,  D.  D., 
Daniel  P.  Thompson,  the  novelist,  Senator  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  Senator  Samuel  Prentiss,  Mrs.  Samuel  Prentiss, 
Dr.  Edward  Lamb,  Hon.  E.  P.  Walton  and  Col.  Jonathan 
P.  Miller.  Of  these,  six  have  been  added  in  the  last  four 
years. 

This  matter  of  portraits,  engravings,  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  historical  interest,  is  one  to  which  the  Man- 
agers earnestly  invite  the  consideration  of  the  members,  and 
they  respectfully  urge  the  importance  of  doing  all  things 
possible  to  increase  their  number  and  value  in  the  immediate 
future. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that  Mr. 
Benj.  F.  Stevens,  of  London,  has  tendered  to  the  Society, 
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through  its  President,  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother. 
His  father,  Henry  Stevens  of  Barnet,  Vermont,  was  the 
founder  of  this  Society  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  interest  in 
it  and  in  the  affairs  and  history  of  Vermont  has  been  kept 
alive  and  active  by  his  son,  although  he  has  now  been  for 
many  years  a  resident  in  England.  In  accepting  this  kind 
offer,  the  President  invited  Mr.  Stevens  to  cross  the  sea 
and  present  these  portraits  in  person ;  but  this  has  thus  far 
proved  to  be  impossible. 

Correspondence :  There  has  been,  so  far  as  comes  to 
our  attention,  the  usual  amount  of  correspondence  during 
the  year.  It  has  received  the  consideration  which  it  merited 
from  the  officers  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  function  of  a  society  of  this  kind 
and,  when  properly  discharged,  will  greatly  contribute  not 
only  to  its  utility  but  to  its  growth  and  progress.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work,  however,  it  becomes  almost  pre- 
requisite to  obtain  a  well  arranged  catalogue,  and,  more 
important  yet,  an  officer,  qualified  by  ability,  experience  and 
leisure  to  make  such  work  his  business,  rather  than  his  acci- 
dental pleasure,  as  is  now  the  case.  This  point  is  sufficient- 
ly illustrated  by  directing  attention  to  two  items  of  cor- 
respondence. 

(1)  In  1898,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Bliss,  of  Bennington, 
Vermont,  presented  a  series  of  declarations  to  the  Society 
in  the  case  of  Horace  Wells,  the  discoverer  of  anaesthesia. 
The  Society  published  these  declarations  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  that  year.  It  also  referred  the  statements  to  a 
Committee  of  three  members.  At  its  annual  meeting  in 
1899,  Dr.  J.  Henry  Jackson,  in  behalf  of  this  committee, 
made  its  report,  which  was  made  part  of  the  record  but 
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was  not  given  publicity.  Now  comes  an  inquiry  for  the 
report  of  the  committee.  [See  Appendix  for  this  Report.] 
(2)  The  Society  was  advised  that  a  resident  of  Bethel 
owned  a  document,  written  in  duplicate  on  the  same  sheet, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"Headquarters,  Robinson  House,  Sept.  22nd,  1780. 

Permit   Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass   the    guard  to  the  White 
Plains  or  below 

if  he  chuses  he  being  on  public  business  by  my  direction. 
B.  Arnold." 

The  question  was  one  of  authenticity,  if  so,  of  what 
value,  and  if  of  any,  to  whom  it  might  be  advantageously 
disposed  of. 

We  suppose  that  the  advice  of  historical  societies, 
when  sought,  should  be  given  promptly,  fully  and  accur- 
ately and,  therefore,  think  that  to  give  our  own  the  stand- 
ing it  deserves  it  should  be  placed  on  an  active  working 
basis.  Are  there  interested  Yermonters  enough  to  achieve 
this  end  ? 

The  Society's  Publications  :  On  pages  16,  17  and  18 
of  the  published  Proceedings  for  1898  is  found  a  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  Society.  In  answer  to  requests  therein 
for  corrections  or  additions,  but  a  single  note  has  been  re- 
ceived. Mr.  Hall  Park  McCullough,  referring  to  said  list, 
advises  that  he  has  the  following,  which  do  not  appear  : 

(1)  Proceedings  of  Meeting  at  Brattleboro,  July  16th 
and  17th,  and  at  Montpelier,  October  14th,  1862:  St.  Al- 
bans, Yermont,  Henry  A.  Cutter,  Printer,  1863.  [Con- 
tains only  report  of  proceedings  and  list  of  members.] 

(2)  Biographical  Sketch  of  Edward  Crafts  Hopson, 
read  before  the  Yermont    Historical  Society,    by  Henry 
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Clark,  Esq.,  of  Poultney,   January  25,    1865.     [Six  pages, 
no  cover  and  no  imprint.] 

(3)  Jacob  Collamer,  by  James  Barrett,  LL.  D.,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1868  :  Eutland,  Tattle  &  Co.,  printers.  [This  is  No. 
16  of  the  list,  Woodstock,  1868,  the  Rutland  edition  being 
printed  by  request.] 

(4)  No.  26  should  be  No.  25  in  the  list  and  No.  25, 
the  address  on  Judge  Prentiss  by  Mr.  Phelps,  should  be 
dated  October  IT,  1882,  for  the  Proceedings,  and  October 
26,  1882,  for  the  address,  and  the  imprint  should  read 
"Montpelier;  Watchman  &  Journal  Press,  1883." 

The  President  has  suggested  and  we  recommend  the 
advisability  of  reprinting  the  whole  list  with  all  additions 
that  can  be  found,  for  the  benefit  of  collectors  of  Yer- 
montana.  This  subject  is  so  often  in  correspondence  and 
of  such  personal  consequence  to  the  Society  that  we  re- 
spectfully request  the  Society  to  instruct  President  G.  G. 
Benedict  to  edit  a  complete  list  of  its  publications  for  the 
purposes  named. 

The  Managers  have  secured  for  the  public  meeting  of 
1900,  an  address  on  the  late  Edward  J.  Phelps,  by  Presi- 
dent Matthew  H.  Buckham  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Willard  G.  Davenport  of  Anacos- 
tia,  D.  C,  on  the  work  and  inventions  of  his  father,  Thomas 
Davenport  of  Brandon. 

The  Society  and  the  State:  In  closing  this  report,  the 
Managers  would  not  fail  to  reiterate  their  convictions  that 
the  Society  is  of  service  to  the  State,  its  hope  that  it  may 
be  yet  more  so,  and  its  continued  appreciation  of  the  State 
aid  which  it  has  received  in  the  use  of  rooms  and  in  the 
publication  of  its   papers.     Perhaps   no  words   can  better 
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express  our  own  sentiments  in  this  connection  than  those 
recently  employed  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  the  course 
of  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  and  magnificent 
library  building  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
which  had  been  under  construction  for  three  years.  The  oc- 
casion was  fit  for  their  utterance,  and  their  sense  and  philoso- 
phy seem  equally  applicable  to  Vermont.  Mr.  Adams 
said: 

"There  is  a  widespread  impression  among  those  more 
or  less  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  that  the  general  capac- 
ity for  sustained  reading  and  thinking  has  not  increased 
or  been  strengthened  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  On 
the  contrary,  the  indications,  it  is  currently  supposed,  are 
rather  of  emasculation.  Everything  must  now  be  made 
easy  and  short.  The  average  reader,  it  is  said,  wants  to 
know  something  concerning  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  but, 
while  it  is  highly  desirable  he  should  be  gratified  in  this 
laudable,  though  languid,  craving,  he  must  not  be  fatigued 
in  the  effort  of  acquisition,  and  he  will  not  submit  to  be 
bored. 

"  I  hold  it  not  unsafe  to  say  that,  looking  forward  into 
a  future  not  now  remote,  the  mission  of  the  republic  and  the 
ideas  of  the  founders  will  more  especially  rest  in  the  hands 
of  those  agricultural  communities  of  the  Northwest,  where 
great  aggregations  of  a  civic  population  are  few,  and  the 
principles  of  natural  selection  have  had  the  fullest  and  the 
freest  play  in  the  formation  of  the  race.  Such  is  Wiscon- 
sin, such  Iowa,  such  Minnesota.  In  their  hands,  and  in  the 
hands  of  communities  like  them,  will  rest  the  ark  of  the 
covenant." 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  the 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 
JOS.  A.  DEBOER,  Secretary. 
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President  Benedict,  in  behalf  of  Benjamin  F.  Stevens 
of  London,  England,  presented  the  Society,  upon  loan, 
the  parchment  Probate  of  the  will  of  Col.  Thomas  How- 
ard, dated  27  April  1776.  Speaking  of  the  loan  Mr. 
Stevens  wrote :  "  I  do  so  in  the  confident  expectation  and 
hope  that  it  will  not  become  necessary  for  me  to  ask  to 
have  the  Probate  returned."     [See  Appendix.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin  it  was  voted  that  the  So- 
ciety send  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  free  from  cost  to  him,  one  set 
of  the  u  Governor  and  Council  of  Vermont." 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Forbes,  was  accepted,  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  recorded.  It  stated  cash  on  hand,  as  of 
the  year  preceding,  $377.13 ;  income,  $31.67 ;  outgo, 
$163.60  ;  balance; of  cash  on  hand,  $245.20. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  presented  by  Mr.  Phin- 
ney  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton,  accepted,  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  recorded.  It  stated  the  receipts  for  the  year 
preceding  to  be  168  pamphlets  and  38  bound  volumes,  as 
per  detail  by  title  in  his  day-journal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton  the  President  was  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  committee  on  nomination  of  officers 
and  curators  for  the  year  next  ensuing.  He  nominated,  as 
such  committee,  Messrs.  Carleton,  Forbes  and  Houghton. 
This  committee  reported  a  list  of  officers  and  curators  and 
the  secretary,  by  order  of  the  Society,  cast  its  ballot  for 
their  election  and  they  were  duly  declared  elected.  [See 
printed  list  at  the  commencement  of  these  Proceedings.] 

The  Secretary,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  King  of 
Chicago,  111.,  presented  the  Society  a  letter  in  which  Mrs. 
King,  as  the  representative  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Miller  Keith,  de- 
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ceased,  delivered  to  the  Society  the  latter's  donation  of  a 
large  oil  portrait  of  Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller,  a  small  photo- 
graph of  the  same,  a  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
u  Greek  Committee"  and  the  yataghan  used  by  Col.  Miller 
in  the  Greek  War.     [See  Appendix.] 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  active 
members  of  the  Society :  Dr.  George  Davenport,  East 
Kandolph,  Yt.;  Hall  Park.  McCullough,  Bennington,  Yt.; 
Elmer  Barnum,  Shoreham,  Yt.;  Henry  F.  Field,  Rutland, 
Yt.;  Olin  Scott,  Bennington,  Yt.;  W.  E.  Ranger,  Johnson, 
Yt.;  George  Beckett,  Williamstown,  Yt.;  Dr.  ¥m.  JNT. 
Piatt,  Shoreham,  Yt.;  Homer  Charles  Royce,  St.  Albans, 
Yt.;  Martin  Fletcher  Allen,  Ferrisburgh,  Yt.;  Addison 
Edward  Cudworth,  Londonderry,  Yt.;  John  L.  Barstow, 
Shelburne,  Yt.;  John  H.  Mimms,  St.  Albans,  Yt.;  Osman 
Dewey  Clark,  Montpelier,  Yt.;  Hamden  W.  Mclntyre, 
Randolph,  Yt. 

Hon.  M.  F.  Allen,  in  behalf  of  Henry  L.  Sheldon,  pre- 
sented the  Society  a  gavel,  made  from  oak  taken  from  the 
cupola  of  the  court-house  in  which  the  Assembly  of  Yer- 
mont  met  October  9,  1800 ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  thanks  therefor,  of  the  Society,  were  voted  to  Mr.  Shel- 
don and  Lieut.-Governor  Allen. 

-     On  motion  of  Mr.  Conant  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved  by  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  that  we  commend 
to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Vermont,  the  ' '  Early  History  of 
Congregationalism  in  Vermont,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wild, and  solicit 
for  it  such  patronage  as  will  secure  the  early  publication  of  the  work. 

Dr.  George  Davenport  presented  the  Society  with  a 
rare,   first    edition  of  Oldmixon's  "  History   of  England", 
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and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Jackson  the  same^was  accepted  with 
thanks  to  the  donor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carleton  the*  Society'adjourned'un- 
til  7.30  P.  M.,  to  meet  in  the  Hall^of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  Society  met  at  7.30 
P.  M.,  November  7,  1900,  in  theJHall  of  the  House  of 
.Representatives.  The  oil  portrait  of  Col.  Jonathan  P. 
Miller  rested  on  an  easel  at  the  side  of  the  desk. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  !N.  Lewis^of 
Montpelier. 

President  Benedict  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

REMARKS    OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

This  Society  has  reached  its  sixty-second  anniversary 
under  encouraging  conditions.  Its  membership  is  increas- 
ing ;  it  is  laboring  in  its  own  field  to  perpetuate  the  history 
of  our  Commonwealth,  and  to  place  on  permanent  record 
the  lives  of  men  who  have  done  honor  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont ;  it  commands  the  interest  and  assistance  of  not  a  few 
friends ;  and  it  is  receiving  from  time  to  time  valuable 
manuscripts,  relics,  and  portraits,  committed  to  it  for  pres- 
ervation. It  has  recently  received  the  portrait,  here  before 
you,  of  Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller.  The  name  of  Col.  Miller 
has  in  the  last  half  century,  almost  passed  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge even  of  the  Vermont  public  ;  but  seventy  years  ago  it 
was  upon  the  lips  of  every  American  and  of  many  lovers  of 
iberty  across  the  ocean. 
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Jonathan  P.  Miller  was  a  young  Vermonter  of  vigor- 
ous frame  and  great  native  force  of  character.  His  studies 
in  the  University  at  Burlington  were  broken  up  by  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  University  buildings  in  1824,  and  he 
was  left  free  to  exchange  a  life  of  study  for  one  of  intense 
action.  The  struggle  of  the  people  of  Greece  to  throw  off 
the  intolerable  yoke  of  Turkish  oppression  was  then  in  pro- 
gress and  was  the  theme  of  every  American  fireside.  Aided 
by  a  Committee  of  Boston  men  who  were  furnishing  men 
and  mean3  to  assist  the  Greeks,  Miller  sailed  for  Greece  and 
enrolled  himself  in  the  Grecian  army  and  was  made  Colonel 
on  the  staff  of  the  legion  organized  by  Lord  Byron,  the 
English 'poet  and  nobleman,  who  died  at  Missolonghi  in  the 
service  of  Greece.  Col.  Miller  threw  himself  into  the 
struggle  with  a  reckless  courage  which  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  "  American  Dare-devil."  He  shared  with  the  garri- 
son of  Missolonghi,  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  famous 
siege  of  that  walled  city,  memorable  for  its  duration,  for 
the  desperation  with  which  the  city  was  defended,  and  for 
its  tragic  ending.  After  its  defenders  had  been  reduced  by 
starvation  beyond  the  point  of  resistance,  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Turks,  who  boasted  after  its  fall  that  they  had  the 
heads  of  3000  men  who  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and 
who  carried  away  3500  women  and  children  into  slavery 
worse  than  death. 

Just  before  the  fall  of  the  city,  Miller  with  a  few 
hundred  warriors  cut-his  way  out  through  the  surrounding 
lines,  and  finally  returned  to  America.  After  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  had  been  established,  he  returned  to 
Greece  in  charge  of  valuable  cargoes  of  supplies,  which  he 
distributed  to  the  starving  Greeks.  He  then  came  back  to 
Vermont ;  practiced  law  here  in  Montpelier  ;  married  here  ; 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Anti-slavery  cause  ;  bestowed  a 
handsome  fortune  upon  private  charities  and  public  benevo- 
lences; and  died  in  1847,  honored  and  lamented  by 
thousands. 

It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  his  portrait  should  have  a 
place  among  the  portraits  of  distinguished  Yermonters, 
which  are  preserved  in  this  State  House.  For  the  posses- 
sion of  it  this  Society,  and  the  State,  are  indebted  to  the 
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late  Mrs.  Abijah  Keith,  of  Chicago,  who  was  Col.  Millers 
only  daughter.  Mrs.  Keith  died  last  January,  and  by  her 
will  left  this  portrait  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  to- 
gether with  the  yataghan,  or  Turkish  sword,  which  her 
father  carried  in  the  war  for  the  Independence  of  Greece. 
Another  still  more  valuable  relic  which  Mrs.  Keith  pos- 
sessed— being  the  sword  which  Lord  Byron  wore  in  that  war. 
and  which  shortly  before  his  death,  he  gave  to  a  Suliote 
Captain  in  his  brigade,  from  whose  family  (he  having  fallen 
in  battle)  Col.  Miller  obtained  the  sword — was  left  by  Mrs. 
Keith  in  charge  of  her  most  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Henrv 
W.  King  of  Chicago,  to  hold  during  her  life  time.  After 
Mrs.  King's  death  it  is  to  become  the  property  of  this 
Society.  * 

The  painter  of  this  portrait  is  not  known  to  me.  It 
may  be  the  work  of  Mason,  the  Boston  portrait  painter,  who 
painted  many  Vermont  portraits,  fifty  or  more  years  ago. 
It  shows  a  face,  whose  strong  lines  express  in  a  degree  the 
strong  character  of  Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller. 

Many  interesting  incidents  of  the  life  of  Col.  Miller 
might  be  mentioned  ;  but  our  time  is  now  claimed  for  con- 
sideration of  the  career  of  a  distinguished  Vermonter,  I 
might  say  the  most  distinguished  Vermonter,  of  our  own  time, 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps.  "We  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
presented  to  us  by  the  leading  scholar  and  educator  of  our 
State,  President  Buekham  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Buckham's  address,  the  President 
of  the  Society  introduced  Rev.  Willard  G.  Davenport,  as 
follows : 

We  are  now  to  listen  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  Ver- 
monter too  little  known  to  fame,  though  as  we  shall  see,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  World's  great  invent- 
ors. I  am  glad  that  this  Society  may  have  a  part  in  the 
endeavor  to  rescue  his  name  from  the  comparative  obscuri- 
ty which  outside  of  a  limited  circle  has  rested  upon  it.  He 
had  two  sons  who  marched  to  the  front  in  1861,  when  the 


•Lord  Byron's  sword  has  since  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society.    See  Appendix. 
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best  young  life  and  blood  of  our  State  was  hurrying  to  the 
front  to  form  the  living  wall  which  guarded  the  Union  from 
disruption.  One  of  these,  Captain  George  Davenport  of 
the  5th  Vermont,  was  killed  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  The  other,  Lieut.  W.  G.  Davenport,  was  wound- 
ed once  at  Fredericksburg  and  again  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now  the  worthy 
rector  of  the  Church  of  that  denomination  in  Anacostia, 
D.  C.  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport. 

After  Mr.  Davenport  had  finished  the  reading  of  his 
paper,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  : 

By  Hon.  B.  F.  Fifield: 

Resolved,  That  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  express  to  Matthew 
H.  Buckham,  President  of  our  University,  its  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  able,  scholarly  and  discriminating  address  on  the  character  and 
work  of  the  late  Edward  J.  Phelps  and  request  him  to  supply  a  copy 
of  his  address  for  the  purpose  of  its  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society. 

By  F.  W.  Baldwin  Esq. : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  are  given 
to  the  Rev.  Willard  G.  Davenport  for  his  original  and  valuable  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  our  local  history  but  also  to  the  history  of  in- 
vention and  of  science  ;  and  that  he  be  requested,  with  a  view  to  its 
publication  in  the  Proceedings,  to  supply  the  Society  with  a  copy  of 
his  paper  on  the  work  of  Thomas  Davenport  of  Brandon. 

By  Mr.  J.  C.  Houghton  : 

Resolved :  That  the  President  appoint  a  Committee  of  two  mem- 
bers to  secure  the  necessary  resolution  from  the  Legislature,  now 
sitting,  for  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  includ- 
ing the  Address  by  President  Buckham  on  Edward  J.  Phelps  and 
the  paper  by  the  Rev.  Willard  G.  Davenport  on  Thomas  Davenport 
of  Brandon. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  Committee  Messrs. 
Carleton  and  DeBoer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DeBoer  the  Society  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 
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CALLED  MEETING. 

Pursuant  to  call  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  the 
Society  met  at  its  rooms  in  the  State  House  at  2  o'clock, 
November  12,  1900,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Chandler  of 
Berlin,  Vt.,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  birthplace 
of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  in  East  Fairlee,  Yt.,  had 
stood  to  this  time  unnoticed  and  without  historic  mark. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  DeBoer,  Judge  Hiram  Carleton  was  re- 
quested to  secure,  if  possible,  appropriate  legislation  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter.* 

The  President  announced  the  following  Standing 
Committees : 

On  Library,  Jos.  A.  DeBoer,  It.  M.  Colburn,  T.  C. 
Phinney. 

On  Printing,  H.  A.  Huse,  J.  Henry  Jackson,  T.  S. 
Peck. 

On  Finance,  Hiram  Carleton,W.  J.Yan  Patten,  H.  F. 
Field. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Attest : 

JOSEPH  ABEND  DeBOEB, 

Recording  Secretary. 


*The  Legislature  of  1900,  on  having  had  this  subject  brought  to 
its  consideration,  promptly  passed  a  resolution,  placing  the  matter 
in  the  care  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  voting  the  necessary 
funds. 
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ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  meet  and  right  that  the  Vermont  Historical  Society 
should  pay  its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Phelps,  for  to 
a  more  loyal  and  devoted  son  Vermont  has  not  given  birth. 
None  was  more  proud  of  her  history  ;  few  have  added  more 
lustre  to  her  historic  fame.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
some  one  of  those  whose  early  and  late  friendship  with  him 
had  better  fitted  them  for  this  service  had  been  prevailed 
on  to  render  it.  My  own  tribute  shall  be  such  as  a  somewhat 
intimate  acquaintance,  admiration,  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance can  make  it. 

Mr.  Phelps  came  of  good  New  England  stock.  It  is 
specially  fitting  to  speak  of  blood  and  ancestry  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Phelps  because  he  himself  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  in  its  fullest  extent.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  profess  to  be  "too  proud  to  care 
from  whence  they  came."  He  was  proud  of  his  ancestry 
and  had  reason  to  be.  His  family  was  of  that  colonial 
group  and  type  which  founded  Connecticut  and  made  it 
what  it  was.  William  Phelps  emigrated  from  England  to 
America  in  1630  and  founded  the  old  historic  town  of 
Windsor.  He  become  a  magistrate  and  an  important 
member  of  the  Connecticut  colony.  Edward  Phelps,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Edward  J.,  was  a  large  landholder 
and  a  representative  in  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut. 
His  son,  John  Phelps,  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Samuel 
Shethar  Phelps,  the  Father  of  our  friend,  well  remembered 
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by  many  still  living,  was  in  his  days  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figures  in  the  jurisprudence  and  the  politics  of 
the  State.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1811 ; 
he  settled  in  Middlebury  in  1812  ;  represented  the  town  in 
the  General  Assembly  from  1821  to  1832  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Censors  of  Vermont  in  1827  ;  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1831  ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  from  1831  to  1838  ;  was  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  two  terms  from  1839  to  1851 
and  again  by  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1853-54. 
This  list  of  important  public  offices  held  by  him  would 
seem  to  justify  the  scriptural  name  he  bore,  probably  a 
family  name  in  the  Puritan  times,  Shethar,  one  of  the 
"wise  men,  who  knew  law  and  judgment.'*  Called  into 
political  activity  in  the  early  stage  of  the  slavery  agitation 
he  took  strong  ground  against  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
especially  against  the  measures  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  and 
both  in  Congress  and  before  his  constituents  at  home 
advocated  a  conservative  and  constitutional  policy  of  non- 
interference with  slavery.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
holding  and  defending  these  views  as  he  did,  he  continued 
in  public  office  and  held  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Vermont,  for  a  longer  period  than  almost  all  the  public 
men  whom  Vermont  has  delighted  to  honor.  On  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  held  a  high  position  in  the 
general  esteem  for  ability,  legal  learning  and  integrity. 

Of  Mr.  Phelps's  mother  more  ought  in  justice  to  be 
said  than  precise  information  will  warrant.  She  was  the 
first  wife  of  Judge  Phelps,  Frances  Shurtliff  of  Middlebury, 
whose  father  is  described  as  "  very  distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance,  especially  on  horseback,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
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school."  Judging  from  traditions  currrent  in  Middlebury, 
and  from  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Phelps,  we 
must  believe  that  his  mother  was  a  lady  of  remarkable 
beauty  of  person  and  character,  and  that  it  was  from  her 
that  he  inherited  the  gracious  and  winning  traits  of  his 
character  as  he  inherited  his  positive  and  forceful  qualities 
from  his  father. 

Edward  John  Phelps  was  born  in  Middlebury,  June 
12,  1822,  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  nine  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Little  has  been  ascertained  respecting  his  boyhood. 
We  may  be  sure,  however,  from  what  afterward  appeared 
in  him  that  he  fully  availed  himself  of  what  De  Quincey 
says  is  one  of  the  three  greatest  blessings  that  can  come  to 
a  boy — that  he  was  born  and  reared  in  the  country — and  in 
such  a  country  !  We  can  imagine  him,  on  his  holidays, 
roaming  up  and  down  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Otter  Creek, 
or  exploring  the  gorgeous  mountain  region  to  the  east  of 
Middlebury,  bathing  his  sensitive  young  soul  in  the  charms 
of  wood  and  stream  and  sky,  and  gathering  into  his  heart 
that  intense  love  of  rural  scenery  and  of  Vermont  which 
became  one  of  the  passions  of  his  life. 

In  a  select  school  kept  at  the  ShurtlifE  homestead  in 
Middlebury,  by  his  aunt,  Miss  Shurtliff,  who  is  described  as 
"  a  superior  woman  and  an  excellent  teacher,"  and  after- 
wards at  Bishop  Hopkins's  school  in  Burlington,  young 
Phelps  received  all  his  education  preliminary  to  his  college 
course.  He  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1S36  at  the 
early  age  of  14 — not  so  early,  however,  then  as  it  would  be 
now — and  was  graduated  in  1840,  in  a  class  of  21  mem- 
bers. Among  his  schoolmates  were  two  with  whom  he 
maintained   a  lifelong  friendship,   one   the  distinguished 
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Shakespearean  scholar,  Henry  N.  Hudson,  and  the  other 
Ezra  Wright  Sherman,  who,  largely  for  reasons  of  health, 
settled  upon  a  Vermont  farm,  and  continued  to  be  a 
scholar  farmer  during  his  whole  life.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Middlebury  College  there  must  have  been  at  that  time 
some  fine  teacher  or  some  fine  influence,  or  there  must  have 
been  something  in  the  traditions  and  genius  of  the  institu- 
tion then  prevailing,  now  vanished  or  vanishing  from  our 
universities  and  colleges,  strongly  conducive  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  distinctly  classical  and  literary  spirit,  something 
which  was  not  a  mere  veneer  or  polish  spread  over  general 
knowledge,  but  a  spirit  which  permeated  and  flavored  all 
processes  of  thought  and  utterance,  and  was  a  permanent 
quality  of  the  mental  life.  This  spirit  touched  one  in  this 
small  group  and  made  of  him  a  lifelong  student  of  Shakes- 
peare ;  it  so  imbued  with  its  influence  another  that  he  kept 
up  his  literary  tastes  and  studies  amid  the  severities  of  life 
on  a  Vermont  hillside  farm  ;  in  Mr.  Phelps  it  softened  the 
rigors  of  legal  practice,  broadened  his  view  beyond  the 
technicalities  into  the  humanities  and  philosophies  of  his 
profession,  and  brought  an  element  of  geniality  and  charm 
into  all  his  public  acts  and  utterances. 

After  graduating  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  18,  Mr.  Phelps 
had  a  brief  experience  which  had  an  important  influence 
upon  his  subsequent  life.  Having  decided  upon  the  legal 
profession  for  a  career,  but  being  too  young  to  enter  upon 
legal  studies,  he  determined  to  do  what  almost  all  young 
graduates  from  New  England  colleges  then  did — to  teach 
for  a  time ;  and  as  also  many  then  did — to  teach  in 
the  South.  Setting  out  on  horseback  from  his  Father's 
home  in  Washington,  without  letters  of  introduction,  and 
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without  any  definite  destination,  he  rode  down  into  Virginia, 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  a  planter's  house  which  impressed 
him  favorably,  offered  his  services,  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  the  night,  was  engaged  as  the  family  tutor  and 
installed  in  his  duties  the  next  morning.  This  led  to  his 
acquaintance  with  the  charming  side  of  Southern  planta- 
tion life,  and  to  his  becoming  an  adept  in  the  sports  and 
accomplishments  of  Southern  family  and  rural  life,  and 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  account  in  part  for  his 
sympathy  with  the  Southern  view  of  the  questions  which 
led  up  to  the  great  war  of  1861. 

Having  made  some  acquaintance  with  legal  text-books 
during  his  tutorship,  in  1842  he  entered  the  law  school  of 
Yale  College,  and  after  attending  the  sessions  of  that  and 
the  following  year  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  of  Middlebury,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  December  term  of  the  Addison 
County  Court  in  1843.  He  resided  and  practiced  law  in 
Middlebury  till  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Burlington, 
which  was  thereafter  his  home.  In  1851  he  accepted  the 
office  of  second  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
tendered  to  him  by  President  Fillmore,  and  held  it  through- 
out the  remainder  of  Fillmore's  administration,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  resigned  it,  though  urged  by  President  Pierce 
to  remain  in  office.  Returning  to  Burlington  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  speedily  attained  a  lead- 
ing position  both  as  advocate  and  counsellor.  He  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Burlington  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1870,  which  inaugurated  the  biennial  system  of 
elections  and  made  other  important  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  Vermont.     In  1887  he  presided  at  the  centennial 
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celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  which  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
many  men  of  national  distinction,  among  them  General 
Devens  of  Massachusetts,  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who,  himself  a  most  accomplished  presiding 
officer  and  public  speaker,  paid  Mr.  Phelps  the  compliment 
of  saying  that  he  had  no  equal  in  the  United  States  for 
grace  and  felicity  of  address  on  such  an  occasion.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  Bennington  battle  monument  in  1S91, 
Mr.  Phelps  made  the  principal  address,  which  after  doing 
full  justice  to  the  cause  and  the  men  and  the  deeds  there 
commemorated,  flowed  on  into  a  fervid,  glowing,  eloquent 
tribute  to  Vermont,  her  domain,  her  people,  her  institutions, 
her  history,  closing  with  these  patriotic  and  memorable 
words : 

"This  sentinel  pile  will  look  out  in  the  days  that  are 
before  it  upon  Vermont,  on  whose  valleys  and  hillsides  the 
seed  time  and  the  harvest  shall  never  fail ;  a  land  to  which 
its  people  still  cling  with  an  affection  not  felt  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  physical  earth  by  any  but  those  who  are  born 
among  the  hills ;  hallowed  to  them  as  to  us  by  its  noble 
traditions,  sacred  for  the  dead  who  rest  in  its  bosom.  The 
beautiful  name  which  the  mountains  have  given  it  will 
abide  upon  the  land  forever — Vermont,  always  Vermont ! 
And  it  will  behold  a  society  where  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  on  which  it  is  founded,  shall  be 
slowly  but  certainly  working  themselves  out  to  their  final 
maturity ;  a  prosperity  more  and  more  widely  diffused 
among  common  men  ;  an  advancing  civilization  not  with- 
out the  vicissitudes,  the  blemishes,  the  mistakes,  the  sor- 
rows, through  which  humanity's  path  must  always  lie,  but 
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in  which  the  gain  shall  still  surpass  the  loss  and  the  better 
surmount  the  worse  ;  enlightened  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration by  an  increasing  intelligence,  a  broader  knowledge, 
a  higher  morality,  alleviated  and  illuminated  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning  by  the  inexhaustible  blessing  of  our  fathers' 
God." 

In  1880,  Mr.  Phelps  received  the  unsought  nomination 
of  the  democratic  party  of  Vermont  for  governor,  and 
though  making  no  canvass  in  his  own  interest,  rather  dis- 
dainfully, as  some  of  his  party  friends  thought,  going  off  on 
a  shooting  tour  in  the  west  while  the  campaign  was  going 
on,  he  received  a  larger  vote  than  had  been  cast  for  a  dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  that  office  in  a  generation.  In  1891 
the  Kent  professorship  of  law  in  Yale  College  was  tendered 
to  him,  and  has  been  held  by  him  from  that  date  to  the 
time  of  his  death  with  the  exception  of  his  period  of  ab- 
sence in  England.  He  was  also  Lecturer  on  Constitutional 
Law  in  Boston  University  in  1882.  He  was  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Vermont  from 
1880  to  1883,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  that 
subject  which  have  been  published.  He  was  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1881,  and  in  his  annual 
address  gave  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  review  of  recent 
changes  in  legislation  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

These  minor  incidents  in  Mr.  PJielps's  career  have 
been  lightly  touched  on  in  order  to  gain  time  for  dwelling 
on  the  more  important  and  significant  facts  of  his  life.  Of 
these,  of  course,  the  main  interest  gathers  upon  his  fifty 
years'  legal  practice,  which  ranges  all  the  way  from  what 
has  been  described  as  a  "  justice  suit  in  a  country  tavern 
over  a  second-hand  harness,"  to   the  great  constitutional 
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cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Bar  of  Vermont,  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Phelps's  connec- 
tion with  it,  had  in  its  membership  a  large  number  of  law- 
yers  of  the  first  rank  with  whom  to  be  associated  as  a  peer 
was  in  itself  an  honor.  Not  to  speak  of  those  who  still 
survive,  the  bars  of  few  States  can  furnish  the  names  of  the 
equals,  and  none  the  superiors,  of  men  like  Marsh,  Col  lamer, 
Poland,  Underwood,  Paul  Dillingham,  D.  A.  Smalley, 
Pierpoint,  Lucius  B.  and  Asahel  Peck,  Hard,  Chittenden, 
Roberts  and  many  others.  And  if  at  any  time  between 
1850  and  1890,  the  consensus  of  bench  and  bar  had  been 
sought  to  the  question,  who  is  the  most  brilliant  lawyer 
among  you  all  ?  it  would  have  fallen,  with  little  question  if 
any,  upon  Mr.  Phelps.  And  by  brilliancy  would  have 
been  meant  in  this  testimony  not  the  superficial  flash  which 
that  word  sometimes  denotes,  not  display  without  sub- 
stance, but  large  knowledge  of  the  law,  clear  insight  into 
its  principles  and  its  deeper  philosophy,  close  and  correct 
reasoning,  and  sound  judgment,  the  whole  illuminated. 
made  persuasive  by  that  finest  art  which  seeks  only  to  clear 
away  all  obstructions  from  truth  that  she  may  shine  in  her 
own  convincing  light.  If  a  layman  who  has  read  his  briefs  and 
listened  to  his  arguments  may  pass  judgment  on  Mr.  Phelps's 
methods  as  a  lawyer,his  forte  lay  in  disregarding  the  minor 
and  incidental  in  a  given  case,  the  details  which  lead 
to  intricacy  and  confusion,  and  in  fastening  upon  the 
few  really  significant  and  decisive  points  and  emphasizing 
these,  insisting  with  amplification  and  iteration  on  these, 
dismissing  the  others  with  a  kind  of  disdain  which  was  in 
itself  most  effective.  As  a  consummate  master  of  jury  elo- 
quence one  might  say  that  his  skill  lay  in  his  doing  what 
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Bishop  Beveridge  commended  to  his  clergy  to  do — to  use 
all  learning  for  the  purpose  of  making  things  plain — in  hi3 
lucidity  of  statement  and  limpidity  of  style ;  in  his  being 
easy  to  follow,  because  his  thought  ran  on  an  easy  grade, 
and  because  he  spoke  in  short,  clear,  flowing  sentences,  made 
up  of  simple,  strong,  familiar  words ;  and  in  his  apt  and 
telling  illustrations.  I  recall,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
the  use  he  made  before  a  Chittenden  County  jury  in  a  mur- 
der trial  of  an  irregular  piece  of  glass  fitting  perfectly  into  a 
jagged  hole  in  a  window  pane,  as  illustrating  the  convincing 
force  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

During  the  years  of  his  active  practice  in  the  State  Mr. 
Phelps  had  a  part  in  almost  all  the  great  cases  which  came 
before  the  Yermont  Courts.  He  was  prominent  as  Coun- 
sel in  the  litigation  of  the  Yermont  railroads  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
State  and  Federal  courts.  In  the  later  years  of  his  career 
he  gave  up  his  home  office  and  his  local  practice  and  gave 
his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  federal  court  cases  in 
which  he  was  counsel.  Probably  the  most  important  single 
case,  not  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  with  respect 
to  the  issues  involved  in  it,  certainly  the  case  in  which  his 
patriotic  sympathy  and  conviction  were  most  enlisted,  was 
the  case  of  Bean  vs.  Beckwith,  involving  the  fundamental 
rights  of  citizens  under  the  Constitution,  the  right  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  of  exemption  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  of  trial  by  jury,  questions  which  arose 
under  the  President's  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the 
loyal  States  during  the  civil  war.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
contentions  set  forth  in  his  brief  in  the  case,  and  urged  not 
only  with  great  historic  and  legal  learning  but  with  almost 
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passionate  earnestness,  are  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
which  in  cool  deliberation  were  afterwards  stated  as  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  common  law  in  Dicey's  great  work 
on  the  English  Constitution.  In  regard  to  one  moot  question 
which  divides  the  members  of  the  profession  into  a  large 
majority  and  a  small  minority,  the  question  whether  a  lawyer 
is  justified  in  maintaining  for  a  client  a  cause  which  his  own 
judgment  and  conscience  disapprove,  Mr.  Phelps  sided 
strongly  with  the  small  minority — that  he  is  not  so  justified, 
contending  that  the  lawyer's  duties  to  society,  to  social 
order  and  general  justice,  are  paramount  to  any  claim  which 
a  client  can  pre-empt  by  a  retaining  fee.  But  whether  or 
not  we  assent  to  the  position,  or  to  the  logic  by  which  it  is 
supported,  we  cannot  withhold  our  respect  for  the  man  who 
believes  in  it  and  acts  upon  it.  Though  in  the  habit  of 
putting  aside  opportunities  for  postprandial  eloquence  by 
the  jocular  plea  that  lawyers  demur  to  the  practice  of  gra- 
tuitous oratory,  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  many  occa- 
sions, give  his  legal  services  gratuitously  to  poor  neighbors 
in  whom  he  was  interested,  managing  their  cases  with  as 
much  zeal  and  persistence  as  he  did  those  of  his  wealthy 
clients.  He  severely  arraigned  the  methods  of  procedure 
in  many  of  our  courts  by  which  trials  are  so  indefinitely 
prolonged  and  become  so  wearisome,  and  the  minds  of  the 
judge  and  jury  become  so  confused  by  an  infinity  of  irrele- 
vant details,  that  the  conviction  of  a  criminal  is  almost  im- 
possible. He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  attaining  longevity  in  our  country,  is  to  commit 
murder,  whereupon  the  murderer  becomes  immediately  the 
ward  of  the  legal  profession,  the  pet  of  philanthropists  and 
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sentimental  women,  who  unite  in  making  bis  life  safe,  easy 
and  festive. 

On  the  death  in  1888  of  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R. 
Waite  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Phelps  was  prominently  named  as  a  most  fitting  candidate 
for  this,  the  highest  position  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  known  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
at  one  time  President  Cleveland  had  decided  to  appoint 
him  to  this  office,  but  as  the  American  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  put  it,  "the  American-Irish  prevented  the 
appointment  of  a  man  who  as  United  States  minister  to 
London  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  a  coercion  gov- 
ernment." And  so  through  a  most  unfortunate  political 
necessity — if  it  was  such — Mr.  Phelps  lost  the  opportunity 
of  giving  full  scope  to  his  great  capacity  as  a  jurist,  and  the 
country  lost  the  services  of  one  who  would  have  been  a 
worthy  successor  of  Jay,  Marshall  and  Chase. 

The  two  events  in  which  Mr.  Phelps's  public  career 
culminated  were  the  English  Mission  and  the  Behring  Sea 
Arbitration.  The  appointment  to  the  English  Mission  was 
very  much  a  surprise  both  to  the  appointee  and  to  the 
public,  and  was  largely  the  consequence  of  the  impression 
made  by  Mr.  Phelps's  intellectual  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments upon  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  and  upon  a 
President  who  for  this  time  was  free  to  recognize  their 
preeminent  value  to  the  nation.  Those  who  had  known 
Mr.  Phelps  intimately  saw  at  once  his  rare  fitness  for  the 
position.  His  eminence  at  the  bar,  his  scholarly  and  literary 
attainments,  his  social  accomplishments,  even  his  proficiency 
in  what  are  regarded  in  England  as  gentlemanly  sports, 
secured  for  him  respect  and  welcome  and  kindly  feeling, 
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and  smoothed  the  way  for  his  distinctly  diplomatic  duties. 
Those  duties  were  not  during  his  official  term  especially 
trying.  But  a  minister  of  less  tact  might  have  managed  so 
as  to  bring  trouble  out  of  such  incidents  as  the  Sackville- 
West  affair,  the  negotiations  for  an  extradition  treaty,  the 
controversies  over  the  rights  of  American  fishermen  and  the 
destruction  of  seals  in  the  Behring  Sea — all  of  which  he 
handled  with  mingled  firmness  and  discretion  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both  governments.  But  his  greatest 
service  was  in  promoting  good  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  and  kindly  feeling  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  peoples.  The  Venezuela  incident  which  occurred 
a  few  years  later  revealed  at  once  the  prevalence  of  this 
good  feeling  as  a  restraint  upon  the  rash  counsels  of  states- 
men, and  the  supreme  value  of  a  diplomatic  service  which 
diminishes  the  danger  of  such  counsels  by  creating  a  public 
feeling  which  rebukes  and  annuls  them.  To  have  done 
more  to  bring  about  this  cordial  feeling  between  the  two 
peoples  than  any  other  Minister  to  England,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Lowell, — a  feeling  which  took  tangible 
and  helpful  form  in  connection  with  our  war  against  Spain 
and  again  in  the  British  war  in  South  Africa — this  is  the 
high  and  not  undeserved  and  not  extravagant  praise  to  be 
justly  awarded  to  Mr.  Phelps.  And  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  assign  an  equal  share  in  this  praise  to  her  whose 
winning  personality  and  social  charm  captivated  official 
guests  and  made  them  personal  friends.  Their  home  was  a 
centre  of  hospitality  to  their  countrymen,  and  a  favorite 
gathering  place  of  all  that  was  best  in  London  society. 
Peers  and  peeresses,  notables  of  art  and  literature  and 
society,  would  beg  invitations  to  Mrs.  Phelps's   receptions 
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where  they  could  be  sure  of  meeting  congenial  people  with 
the  frankness  and  freedom  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
which,  as  they  used  to  say,  were  uso  charmingly  American. " 
But  not  only  in  social  amenities,  not  only  by  speech  on 
festive  occasions,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  but  by  his 
graver  utterances  by  voice  and  pen,  on  themes  literary, 
social  and  political,  Mr.  Phelps  won  respect  for  Ameri- 
can culture,  statesmanship  and  character.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  testimony  to  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  by  leading  men  in  England  was  the  request  which 
came  to  him  from  a  high  quarter  that  he  should  give  to  the 
public  his  views  on  what  was  at  that  time  a  burning  political 
question,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lords'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Century  Club 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Lord  Coleridge,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  said  : 

"  The  great  American  republic  has  in  times  gone  by 
sent  to  us  great  men  to  represent  it.  We  have  had  Ever- 
ett, Buchanan,  Adams,  Motley,  Lowell,  and  other  men  of 
eminence  and  authority  to  represent  the  republic  in  this 
country.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  of  Mr.  Phelps's 
predecessors  has  ever  been  the  recipient  of  such  unanimous 
and  cordial  expressions  of  regard,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
American  minister  has  ever  left  our  shores  amid  more  uni- 
versal regret.  "We  are  not  so  corrupted  by  luxury  and  sub- 
serviency as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  republican  manners  and  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness and  warmth  of  the  American  character.  He  has 
shown  us  how  to  keep  up  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  great 
nation  which  he  represents,  without  forgetting  the  courtesy 
due  to  the  great  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  thus 
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he  has  won  the  sympathies  of  English  society,  charmed 
many  an  English  home,  and  has  remained  all  the  while  un- 
changed, the  American  Minister,  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
learning  and  above  all,  an  American  gentleman." 

The  Behring's  Sea  seal  fisheries  question  had  come  into 
prominence  during  Mr.  Phelps'  residence  near  the  court  of 
St.  James,  and  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  conduct  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  case  with  the  British  government.  Mr. 
Phelps,  after  the  termination  of  his  ministry  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  the  President  and  Mr.  Bayard  had  main- 
tained their  ground  with  more  firmness  the  British  govern- 
ment would  have  yielded  the  points  at  issue — that  in  his 
judgment  Lord  Salisbury  was  preparing  to  do  so,  had  the 
American  minister  insisted  on  the  American  claims.  The 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  which  met  in  Paris  in  1893  was  an 
imposing  body  of  men  of  world-wide  fame  and  influence, 
and  the  trial  was  one  of  the  great  cases  in  the  history  of  in- 
ternational arbitration.  The  Court  sat  during  54  days. 
Mr.  Phelps,  by  appointment  of  President  Harrison,  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  and  made  the 
closing  argument  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court 
for  eleven  days  and  extends  over  325  closely  printed  pages 
of  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court.  The 
argument  ranges  over  a  wide  field  of  international  law, 
traversing  many  of  its  great  and  difficult  questions,  such  as 
those  respecting  territorial  waters,  the  rights  of  nations  on 
the  high  seas,  the  rights  of  visitation  and  search,  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties,  the  general  fisheries  question,  all 
handled  with  learning,  with  comprehensive  and  statesman- 
like judgment,  with  easy  mastery  of  details,  and  with  occa- 
sional eloquence  of  a  high  order.    As  an  argument  it  failed 
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to  convince  the  court  of  the  justice  of  the  American  case, 
but  seldom  if  ever,  has  any  nation  presented  its  case  before 
a  court  of  arbitration  with  more  dignity,  learning  and  cour- 
tesy. At  the  close  of  the  argument  M.  de  Courcel,  the 
President  of  the  tribunal,  said  to  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  name  of 
the  Court : 

"  Mr.  Phelps,  the  difficult  part  has  been  thrown  upon 
you  to  speak  the  concluding  words  in  this  very  eloquent 
debate  after  your  friends  on  either  side  had  striven  to  make 
the  task  more  arduous  for  you.  It  lias  been  discharged  in 
such  a  manner  as  fully  to  deserve  our  admiration,  blending 
the  deep  science  of  the  lawyer  with  literary  refinement  and 
diplomatic  dignity.  We  appreciated  the  delicate  even  when 
pressing  touch  with  which  you  have  gone  over  matters  put 
before  us  in  manifold  form.  I  beg  I  may  be  allowed  to 
consider  the  laurel  you  have  won  at  this  cosmopolitan  bar 
as  a  fair  addition  to  the  wreath  of  honors  which  you  have 
conquered  on  different  fields  both  in  the  new  and  in  the  old 
world." 

In  domestic  politics,  Mr.  Phelps,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  has  been  of  the  party  of  the  minority,  both 
in  the  State  and  in  the  nation,  and  has  exemplified  in  his 
political  attitude  and  conduct  the  service  which  might  be 
rendered  to  the  State  by  a  virtuous  and  high-minded  oppo- 
sition party.  No  party  can  be  safely  trusted  with  political 
power  if  it  feels  itself  to  be  immune  from  public  criticism. 
Captious  and  malicious  criticism  only  increases  the  number 
of  its  supporters  and  tends  to  keep  it  in  power.  Just  and 
needed  criticism  either  puts  it  on  guard  against  mistakes 
and  wrongs  or  forces  it  to  yield  its  place  to  the  opposition. 
This  high  service  Mr.  Phelps  undertook  in  his  own  person 
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to  render,  and  if  he  did  his  work  vigorously,  he  also  did  it 
conscientiously,  and  even  when  his  arraignment  of  the  dom- 
inant party  was  most  severe  and  impassioned,  no  one  ever  sus- 
pected him  of  being  influenced  by  any  selfish  or  personal 
consideration,  or  of  being  actuated  by  any  motives  unworthy 
of  a  patriot  or  an  American.  In  three  conspicuous  instances, 
under  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  he  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  his  party— in  refusing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gree- 
ley for  President  in  1872,  in  supporting  Mr.  Blaine's  Beh- 
ring  sea  policy  in  1890,  and  in  advocating  Mr.  McKinley's 
election  in  1896.  He  was  not  a  Bourbon  politician.  He 
could  learn  and  he  could  forget.  His  sympathies  with  the 
South  in  the  controversies  which  brought  on  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  gave  place  in  course  of  time  and  of  events  to  a 
clear  conviction  that  the  nation  had,  through  war,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  its  rightful  supremacy  over  all  sec- 
tions of  its  domain,  and  that  the  elimination  of  the  slavery 
issue  from  our  politics  and  the  institution  from  our  land 
was  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our  industrial,  social  and 
national  life. 

Of  what  he  was,  as  Professor  and  as  man,  to  the  Yale 
University  body  of  Faculty  and  Students,  President  Dwight 
shall  speak  to  us  : 

"  He  was,  as  I  think  of  him,  a  man  having  in  himself 
by  nature  and  through  education,  the  finest  characteristics 
which  we  ask  for  in  the  membership  of  the  University 
brotherhood.  With  a  strong  intellect  and  a  manly  spirit — 
with  an  earnest  purpose  and  a  quiet  determination  to  build 
up  and  build  out  the  powers  within  him — with  an  appre- 
ciation of  culture,  and  a  desire  to  give  its  most  wide-reach- 
ing influence  in  mind  and  heart  and  outward  manner — with 
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a  generosity  and  magnanimity  which  lifted  the  life  ever 
above  littleness  and  meanness — with  no  wish  to  seem  more 
than  reality  would  justify — with  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  pro- 
fessional career  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself — he  stood 
in  our  company,  and  among  men  everywhere,  as  a  worthy 
example  of  the  educated  and  refined  scholar  and  of  the  cul- 
tured, manly  man." 

As  a  man  of  letters  Mr.  Phelps  stands  rather  for  what 
he  showed  he  could  have  done  than  for  what  he  did.  He 
wrote  for  publication  but  rarely,  but  his  few  published 
essays  and  addresses  showed  a  fine  literary  6ense  and  the 
true  touch  of  an  artist.  His  discourse  on  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  before  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1879  is 
remembered  with  delight  by  those  who  heard  it.  His  ad- 
dress on  Judge  Samuel  Prentiss  before  this  society  in  this 
place  in  1882,  fraught  as  it  was  with  tender  and  reverential 
memories  of  that  eminent  jurist  and  noble  man,  was  highly 
appreciated  at  the  time,  and  as  published  among  the 
archives  of  this  society,  is  a  gem  among  papers  of 
its  character.  The  addresses  he  delivered  while  he  was 
Minister  to  England,  especially  the  one  on  the  "Law 
of  the  Land"  before  the  Philosophical  society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1886,  the  fruit  of  more  than  usual  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion, show  him  at  his  best  in  well-matured  thought  and 
studied  expression  and  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  English  men  of  letters.  As  an  orator  he  was 
graceful  and  effective.  He  usually  preferred  to  speak  with- 
out manuscript.  His  voice  was  clear,  slightly  shrill  and  had 
good  carrying  quality.  His  few  essays  in  the  region  of 
verse,  now  a  squib  thrown  into  the  air  in  a  moment  of 
hilarity,  now  a  bit  of  heartfelt  and  heart-touching  senti- 
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ment,  like  his  lines  "  To  my  Cousin  Jack"  (Judge  Pierpoint) 
may  be  taken  as  showing  how  great  men  amuse  them- 
selves, or  as  showing  what  he  might  have  done  with  more 
serious  effort  in  this  direction. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  him  in  a  few  words  as  a  man, 
I  should  sum  up  a  great  deal  of  what  I  mean  and  cannot 
better  express,  in  saying  that  the  key  to  his  life  was  his 
highmindedness.  I  think  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
most  impressed  with  this  characteristic — that  he  was  a  high- 
minded  man,  a  man  who  aspired  to  that  which  is  loftiest, 
truest,  best  in  himself,  and  that  he  sought  and  admired  and 
loved  this  quality  in  others.  This  is  what  is  true  in  men's 
saying  of  him  that  he  was  an  aristocrat — that  he  wanted  the 
best  to  prevail  in  our  human  life,  the  best  standards,  the 
best  influences,  the  best  men  and  women.  That  which  was 
sometimes  said,  and  was  not  true,  was  that  he  was  cold  and 
haughty  and  arrogant  toward  those  whom  he  considered  his 
inferiors.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  A  more  kindly 
spirit,  more  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  more  wil- 
ling to  give  the  benefit  of  all  doubts  to  the  favorable  side,it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  He  had  an  abundant  flow  of  humor ; 
his  wit  sparkled  and  coruscated  around  the  heads  of  his 
friends  and  guests,  making  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his 
society  brilliant ;  but  no  word  of  his  ever  stung  or  hurt  any- 
body. I  doubt  whether  among  the  many  thousands  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  many  ways  there  lives  one  in 
whose  breast  there  rankles  any  shaft  of  sarcasm  or  ridicule 
which  came  from  his  quiver.  Conclusive  testimony  to  this 
may  be  found  in  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  always 
held  by  the  young  men  of  his  profession.  They  never  de- 
nied or  disparaged  his  superiority ;  they  were  proud  of  it, 
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proud  of  being  his  associate  in  the  profession,  proud  of  the 
kindly  recognition  and  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
them.  But  while  he  was  gentle  and  tender  toward  weak- 
nesses and  failings  he  was  severe  toward  everything  base 
and  mean  and  vicious.  How  his  indignation  would  blaze 
out  and  his  words  become  fierce  and  mordant  when  he  was 
provoked  by  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  falsehood,  or  hypoc- 
risy, or  malice  !  He  had  a  way  of  always  assuming  that  you 
agreed  with  him  and  shared  his  admiration  for  what  is  high 
in  art  or  literature  or  conduct,  and  his  extreme  and  passion- 
ate detestation  of  what  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard. 
This  temper  in  him  accounts  at  once  for  his  great  virtues 
and  his  few  faults.  He  sometimes  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  things  from  any  other  point  of  view  than  his 
own.  But  his  own  was  almost  always  that  point  from 
which  a  high-minded  man  would  wish  to  see  things. 
He  was  naturally  and  essentially  conservative.  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  loved  some  things  simply 
because  they  were  old  and  because  the  things  that  were  old 
and  had  survived  are  likely  to  be  the  best.  He  loved  to  find 
the  good  in  ancient  institutions  and  laws.  He  loved  the 
old-time  manners,  old  courtesies  and  reverences.  He  did 
not  care  for  sculpture  later  than  the  Greek,  and  his  favorite 
painters  were  those  that  preceded  the  pre-Kaphaelities.  He 
had  a  great  fondness  for  the  old  songs  and  ballads.  He 
preferred  the  old  books — professed  not  to  be  able  to  read 
any  fiction  since  Scott  and  not  much  poetry  since  Byron. 
But  his  model  of  all  excellence  in  literature  as  well  as  the 
best  guide  to  religion  and  life  was  the  authorized — not  the 
revised — version  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  unchanged 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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By  nature  Mr.  Phelps  was  gifted  with  a  noble  physical 
organism,  which  by  virtuous  habits  and  devotion  to  outdoor 
sports  he  had  preserved  in  almost  unimpaired  strength  and 
beauty  to  a  good  age.  He  had  remarkable  native  powers 
of  mind,  at  once  vigorous  and  acute,  powerful  and  versatile, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  made  attainments  in  the 
learning  and  the  technique  of  his  profession  which  at  an 
early  age  raised  him  and  all  through  his  life  kept  him  in  its 
front  ranks.  He  had  many  accomplishments,  personal,  in- 
tellectual, social.  Without  inheriting  or  at  any  time  enjoying 
wealth,  he  had,  with  other  advantages,  most  of  those  which 
wealth  can  bring — the  best  education,  the  best  books  and 
pictures,  travel,  station,  social  position  and  influence,  access 
to  the  most  delightful  homes  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  foremost  men  of  our  own  and  foreign  nations.  He  had 
the  losses  and  griefs  to  which  the  most  favored  earthly  lots 
are  subject  and  bore  them  with  Christian  fortitude  and  sub- 
mission, but  he  had  an  unusually  large  share  of  the  dear- 
est earthly  joys — the  joys  of  domestic  life  and  friend- 
ship, and  the  companionship  of  cultivated,  refined, 
scholarly,  religious  men  and  women.  He  was  one  more 
of  the  men  of  our  time,  not  few  and  fast  becoming 
many,  who  have  made  the  name  and  the  history  of  Ver- 
mont to  be  admired  and  honored  far  and  wide  in  the  world. 
We  shall  not  soon  say  farewell  to  a  truer  Vermonter  or  a 
nobler  man  than  Edward  John  Phelps. 
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The  wonderful  progress  recently  made  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  mechanical  arts,  naturally  invests 
the  history  of  earlier  efforts  in  that  direction  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  There  is  probably  no  other  indus- 
trial science  in  which  such  rapid  strides  have  been  made,  or 
one  that  is  being  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  useful  pur- 
poses. We  are  now  familiar  with  its  use  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  information  on  the  subject  is  becoming  so 
widely  diffused  among  the  people,  that  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize how  little  was  known  about  it  a  generation  ago,  and  how 
visionary  must  have  seemed  the  suggestion  then,  that  intel- 
ligence could  ever  be  conveyed  instantaneously  across  the 
continent,  or  the  heaviest  machinery  moved,  by  the  invisi- 
ble power  of  electro-magnetism. 

Yet  there  were  a  few  men  in  those  days  who  foresaw 
it  all.  There  were  men  who  believed  on  general  principles 
with  such  light  as  they  possessed,  that  electricity  was  cre- 
ated for  the  use  of  mankind  and  not  for  the  idle  purpose  of 
exciting  sensations  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  There  were 
some  who  deeply  studied  the  subject  and  labored  unremit- 
tingly to  bring  the  mysterious  power  under  subjection,  and 
to  apply  it  as  the  servant  of  man  to  industrial  purposes. 

Thomas  Davenport,  a  native  and  citizen  of  Vermont, 
was  one  of  those  men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  this 
country  to   conceive  the  idea  of  harnessing  the   electrical 
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current  to  machinery,  and  the  first  who  made  a  successful 
effort  to  do  so.  He  was  a  pioneer  among  the  pioneers  in 
this  particular  line  of  discovery.  He  was  the  first  man  in 
America  who  succeeded  in  turning  a  wheel  by  the  sole 
power  of  electro-magnetism.  He  was  the  original  patentee 
of  the  application  of  electro-magnetism  as  a  moving  princi- 
ple in  machinery.  He  originated  and  built  the  first  electric 
motor  and  the  first  electrical  locomotive,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  his  engines  demonstrated,  fifty  years  before  the 
world  was  ready  for  his  invention,  the  practicability  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  he  built  no  less  than  a 
hundred  different  electrical  engines  of  various  styles  of 
construction,  in  his  efforts  to  find  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  adapting  his  discovery  to  practical  uses. 
That  was  half  a  century  before  the  great  dynamo  of  recent 
years  came  upon  the  stage,  with  its  mighty  flow  of  the 
electrical  current.  Mr.  Davenport's  only  source  of  power 
was  the  primary  battery,  and  that  alone  limited  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  invention.  He  could  have  built  his  motors 
any  size  even  then,  and  made  them  do  the  work  that  is  now 
done  by  our  modern  motors,  had  he  possessed  a  better  way 
of  producing  the  electrical  current.  His  machines  were  ex- 
actly the  same  in  principle  as  those  in  successful  operation 
to-day  ;  and  he  it  was  who  first  discovered  and  worked  out 
that  principle,  beginning  with  a  single  electro-magnet. 

He  began  his  experiments  in  December,  1833.  He 
was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  July  9,  1802.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Captain  Samuel 
Abbott,  a  blacksmith,  and  served   his  time  in  a  little  red 
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shop  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  near  the  bridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  During  this  period  he  evinced 
the  same  originality  and  self-reliance  that  characterized 
him  in  later  years.  A  part  of  each  year  he  attended  the 
district  school,  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  never  known  to 
ask  assistance  in  working  an  example  in  arithmetic.  He 
would  study  over  it  alone  and  unaided  far  into  the  night  if 
necessary,  until  he  had  mastered  the  problem  himself.  Al- 
though his  opportunities  for  an  education  were  limited,  he 
was  a  constant  student.  He  eagerly  read  every  book  that 
came  within  his  reach,  and  would  frequently  tear  out  the 
leaves  of  such  as  he  possessed  and  carry  them  in  his  pocket, 
committing  their  contents  to  memory  while  blowing  his 
bellows  at  the  forge. 

In  1823,  having  attained  his  majority,  he  removed  to 
Brandon,  Butland  County,  where  an  elder  brother,  Bar- 
zillai  Davenport,  had  preceded  him  and  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law.  Here  he  established  a  business  for 
himself  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  he  married  Emily  Goss, 
a  great  granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Carver,  the  American 
traveller. 

It  was  while  carrying  on  his  business  in  Brandon  that 
his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  wonderful  power  of  an 
electro-magnet.  He  was  prospering  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
acquire  a  modest  competency  when  this  to  him  new,  strange 
and  marvellous  force  in  nature  arrested  his  attention  and 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  In 
the  summer  of  1833  he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  "gal- 
vanic battery,"  as  the  apparatus  was  called,  at  the  Penfield 
Iron  Works  in  Crown  Point,  New  York,  and  that  this  mar- 
vellous machine,  acting  by  a   mysterious   magnetic  power, 
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would  raise  from  the  ground  and  hold  suspended  in  the  air 
a  common  blacksmith's  anvil.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  desire  not  only  to  see  but  to  possess  so  wonderful  an 
instrument.  He  went  to  Crown  Point  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  its  display  of  power  and,  if  possible, 
bringing  it  home  ;  but  he  found  the  proprietors  away,  and 
the  apparatus  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Having  heard  that  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  then  of 
Albany,  was  the  inventor  and  maker  of  the  machine,  he 
proceeded  immediately  to  that  city.  He  had  never  before 
heard  of  Professor  Henry  or  of  galvanism,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  kind  of  materials  the  apparatus  he 
sought  was  constructed.  On  his  arrival  in  Albany  he  was 
again  disappointed,  because  Professor  Henry  was  out  of 
town.  Supposing,  however,  that  such  machines  could  be 
easily  procured  in  the  place  where  their  producer  resided  he 
began  to  make  inquiries,  but  with  rather  disappointing,  al- 
beit amusing,  results. 

His  search  for  a  "galvanic  battery"  in  the  city  of 
Albany  sixty-seven  years  ago,  when  neither  he  nor  those  of 
whom  he  sought  information  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  its  nature,  illustrates  not  only  the  crude  ideas  of  the 
subject  prevailing  at  that  early  day,  but  the  determined 
perseverance  of  the  man,  who  felt  within  himself  the  aspira- 
tions of  genius,  and  who  even  then  vaguely  conceived  the 
possibility  of  some  future  mechanical  contrivance  by  means 
of  that  marvellous  power.  His  quest  is  best  described  in 
his  own  artless  language.  "As  Professor  Henry  was  out  of 
town,"  he  says,  "and  I  had  no  educational  means  of  know- 
ing how  or  where  to  go  for  information  respecting  the 
apparatus  I  desired  to  purchase,  and  as  I  had  been  informed 
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that  it  was  a  'galvanic  battery'  and  possessed  powerful 
magnetic  properties,  I  inquired  of  my  landlord  where  I 
should  be  likely  to  find  a  'powerful  magnetic  battery.'  He 
replied  that  they  'made  such  tubes  at  the  tin  shop  for  blast- 
ing rocks,'  and  he  directed  me  there.  The  tinman  showed 
me  a  jeweler's  shop,  where  he  was  sure  they  used  '  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  manufacture  of  watches.'  The 
jeweler  remarked  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  such  heavy 
instruments  about  watches  and  advised  me  to  go  to  the 
Eagle  Furnace,  'where  they  could  cast  from  any  pattern.' 
At  this  latter  place  I  declined  calling  and  returned  home." 

In  the  following  December  Mr.  Davenport  made  an- 
other trip  to  Crown  Point,  intending  to  purchase  some  iron 
for  his  shop.  He  went  with  high  hopes  of  witnessing  a 
display  of  the  wonderful  power  that  had  so  deeply  aroused 
his  interest.  This  time  he  was  not  disappointed,  but  the 
apparatus  he  saw  would  now  be  deemed  a  very  simple  and 
clnmsy  contrivance.  An  electro-magnet  weighing  about 
three  pounds  was  connected  by  wire  with  two  sets  of  copper 
or  zinc  cylinders,  placed  in  earthen  quart  mugs  containing 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  When  the  cylinders, 
or  cups  as  they  were  also  called,  were  immersed  in  the 
solution,  the  magnet  of  course  became  charged  with  electric- 
al power,  and  the  poles  of  the  magnet  being  placed  upon  the 
face  of  the  anvil,  they  adhered  to  it  with  sufficient  strength 
to  raise  it  from  the  floor  and  hold  it  suspended  in  mid  air. 

This  was  the  feat  that  Mr.  Davenport  had  so  long 
desired  to  witness,  and  it  fully  answered  his  expectations. 
It  was  to  him  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  Nature  and  of 
God.  As  he  stood  watching  the  operation  and  studying 
the  method  by  which  the  mysterious  power  was  applied,  he 
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felt  a  strong  desire  to  try  a  simple  experiment.  Observing 
that  the  power  of  the  magnet  depended  upon  the  immersion 
of  both  the  cups  in  the  solution,  he  saw  that  a  circuit 
of  magnetism  was  necessary  ;  and  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  if  one  of  the  wires  should  be  cut,  thus  breaking 
the  circuit  and  discharging  the  magnet,  the  power  might  be 
restored  again  by  merely  bringing  the  severed  ends  to- 
gether. His  idea  was  that  mere  contact  would  be  sufficient 
to  convey  the  mighty  current.  It  was  an  original  thought, 
and  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  others  present. 
When  he  asked  permission  to  try  the  experiment  he  was  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  to  cut  one  of  the  wires  would 
destroy  the  power  of  the  machine  altogether !  He  was  told 
that  a  short  time  before  one  of  the  wires  had  been  accident- 
ally broken,  and  supposing  the  apparatus  to  be  nearly  ruined 
the  proprietors  had  sent  it  all  the  way  to  Albany  to  have  it 
repaired. 

He  then  offered  to  buy  the  machine  and  demanded  the 
price.  The  sum  asked  was  so  large  that  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  purchasing  it,  or  go  home  without  the 
iron  that  he  needed  for  his  shop.  He  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative and  bought  the  electrical  apparatus.  He  then 
proceeded  to  try  his  experiment  on  the  spot.  Having  im- 
mersed the  cups  in  the  solution  he  cut  one  of  the  conduct- 
ing wires,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  and  destroying  the 
magnetism ;  and  on  bringing  the  severed  ends  together  with 
his  fingers  he  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  magnet 
became  again  fully  charged,  responding  to  the  contact  in- 
stantaneously, so  that  the  charging  and  discharging  of  the 
magnet  occurred  with  as  great  rapidity  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  and  break  the  connection.     He  also  observed  that  the 
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power  of  the  magnet  when  thus  charged  was  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  required  to  control  it.  He  afterwards  de- 
clared that  the  conviction  that  "here  was  an  available 
power  within  the  reach  of  man"  came  to  him  at  that  moment 
"like  a  flash  of  lightning." 

His  first  procedure  on  reaching  home  with  his  prize 
was  to  study  the  construction  of  his  magnet,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  manufacture  others.  He  took  it  carefully  to  pieces 
on  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival,  his  wife  in  the  mean  time 
recording  with  great  care  every  detail  that  needed  to  be 
preserved  for  future  use. 

As  silk  formed  a  part  in  the  construction  of  the  magnet 
and  he  knew  of  no  other  material  that  could  be  used  in  its 
place,  he  found  soon  after  beginning  his  experiments  that 
silk  was  becoming  a  very  expensive  item  in  his  expendi- 
tures, and  he  was  often  perplexed  to  know  how  to  procure 
it.  But  in  this  emergency  his  faithful  wife  came  to  the 
rescue.  She  gave  him  her  wedding  dress,  and  he  cut  it  to 
pieces  and  worked  it  up  in  the  manufacture  of  magnets. 

'm  The  ensuing  seven  months  were  to  him  a  period  of  the 
closest  application,  constant  study  and  almost  incessant 
labor.  He  had  everything  to  learn  about  the  science  he  pro- 
posed to  master — he  must  commence  at  the  very  beginning 
— but  from  the  moment  of  his  simple  experiment  with  the 
conducting  wires  at  Crown  Point,  he  never  wavered  in  his 
belief  that  he  would  ultimately  succeed  in  moving  machinery 
by  electrical  power. 

But  he  was  almost  alone  in  that  conviction.  A  curious 
commentary  on  the  ignorance  of  the  subject  so  widely 
prevalent  in  those  days,  is  presented  in  his  own  account  of 
the  impression  that  his  earlier  experiments  made  upon  his 
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townspeople.  "In  a  few  months,"  he  writes,  "the  report 
was  all  over  town  that  I  was  at  work  on  perpetual  motion. 
Between  two  evils  I  thought  best  to  choose  the  least,  and  I 
denied  the  disgraceful  assertion.  *  *  *  I  exhibited 
the  wonderful  power  of  my  magnet  and  explained  ray 
object,  which  was  to  apply  it  as  a  new  motive  power.  *  *  - 
But  this  did  not  take.  There  were  more  believers  in  per- 
petual motion  than  in  magnetic  power,  and  my  credit 
would  have  stood  higher  if  I  had  allowed  the  report  to  go 
that  I  was  after  perpetual  motion." 

He  persevered,  however,  in  spite  of  unpleasant  rumors 
and  the  unsympathetic  comments  of  neighbors.  He  soon 
secured  the  assistance  of  a  young  man  about  ten  years  his 
junior,  Orange  A.  Smalley,  a  bright  and  intelligent  young 
mechanic,  who  rendered  him  valuable  aid ;  but  after 
a  few  months'  trial  Smalley  gave  up  the  work,  in  view  of 
the  dismal  prospect  before  them  of  a  protracted  period  of 
unremunerative  labor.  With  the  exception  of  this  young 
man's  assistance  and  that  of  another  mechanic,  who  re- 
mained with  him  a  still  shorter  time,  Mr.  Davenport  ex- 
perimented and  labored  alone.  He  was  surrounded,  mean- 
while, by  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  His  business 
had  suffered,  his  experiments  were  expensive  and  poverty 
stared  him  in  the  face.  He  had  scarcely  a  friend  who  had 
any  faith  in  his  success,  and  many  sought  to  dissuade  him. 
Others  ridiculed  ;  and  when  at  last  he  set  his  first  motor  in 
operation,  it  was  said  in  derision  that  "the  perpetual  motion 
man  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  mosquito  power." 

His  first  experiments  seem  to  have  been  with  an  iron 
bar  swung  upon  a  pivot.  Profiting  by  the  lessons  thus 
earned,  he  next  experimented  with  a  wheel.     A  number  of 
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magnets  were  fastened  to  the  wheel,  while  others  were  made 
stationary  at  different  points  near  its  circumference.  The 
opposite  poles  of  the  two  systems  of  magnets  of  course  at- 
tracted and  caused  the  wheel  to  turn,  but  as  soon  as  they 
came  parallel  to  each  other  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  it 
would  stop  and  remain  fixed  in  its  position.  Here  arose  a 
difficulty  which,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  would  probably  have 
proved  insurmountable.  How  to  propel  the  magnets  past 
each  other  and  thus  secure  a  continuous  rotation  of  the 
wheel  was  a  problem  that  required,  at  that  early  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  science,  the  deepest  thought  and  the 
most  intelligent  investigation.  But  Davenport  worked  it 
out,  and  his  solution  was  entirely  original.  It  was  in  fact 
the  only  solution  possible,  and  governs  to-day  the  action  of 
all  the  electric  motors  that  propel  our  cars  upon  our  street 
and  suburban  railways.  That  solution  was  his  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  the  repeated  reversal  of  magnetic  poles. 
He  studied  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  soon  found  that  he  must  devise  some  way  by  which,  at 
the  instant  of  closest  proximity,  the  poles  of  certain  of  his 
magnets  might  be  reversed,  so  that  those  which  attracted 
before  would  begin  instantly  to  repel,  thus  perpetuating  the 
movement  of  the  wheel.  He  finally  accomplished  this,  and 
in  the  following  July  set  his  first  electric  motor  in  success- 
ful operation. 

His  own  description  of  this  machine  is  lucid  and  inter- 
esting. "  In  July,  1834,"  he  writes,  "  I  succeeded  in  mov- 
ing a  wheel  about  eleven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  with  four  electro-magnets, 
two  of  which  were  placed  upon  the  wheel,  and  two  were 
stationary  and  near  the  periphery  of  the  revolving  wheel 
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The  north  poles  of  the  revolving  magnets  of  course  at- 
tracted the  south  poles  of  the  stationary  ones  with  sufficient 
force  to  move  the  wheel  upon  which  the  magnets  revolved, 
until  the  poles  of  both  the  stationary  and  revolving  magnets 
came  parallel  with  each  other.  At  this  point  the  conduct- 
ing wires  from  the  battery  changed  their  position  by  the 
motion  of  the  shaft,  and  the  polarity  of  the  stationary  mag- 
nets being  reversed  and  being  now  north  poles,  conse- 
quently repelled  the  same  poles  of  the  revolving  magnets 
that  they  before  attracted,  thus  producing  constant  revolu- 
tions of  the  wheel." 

As  he  stood  by  his  little  machine  on  that  memorable 
day,  counting  with  watch  in  hand  the  slow  but  steady 
revolutions  of  his  wheel,  he  felt  amply  repaid  for  all  his 
privations  and  labor.  He  had  accomplished  what  he  set  out 
to  do.  He  had  discovered  and  set  in  motion  the  principle 
by  which  machinery  may  be  moved  by  electrical  power. 
He  firmly  believed  that  his  invention  could  be  made  prac- 
tically available  in  time  for  the  propulsion  of  the  heaviest 
machinery.  That  his  ideas  in  this  respect  were  not  chimeri- 
cal, is  shown  by  what  is  done  today  by  the  very  discovery 
that  he  originally  made  and  applied. 

In  the  course  of  six  months  more  he  had,  by  different 
adjustments  and  simplified  mechanism,  increased  the  power 
of  his  motor  a  hundred  per  cent  and  considerably  reduced 
the  cost  of  running  it.  And  in  six  years  he  was  running  a 
printing  press  with  one  of  his  latest  improved  machines. 
He  was  perfectly  right  in  his  belief  that  the  possibilities  of 
his  invention  were  practically  unlimited,  but  there  was  one 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  highest  development  in  his 
day,  which  no  man  could  then  have  foreseen.     It  was  the 
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want  of  a  better  source  of  the  electrical  current  than  the 
primary  battery  afforded.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Davenport  was 
half  a  century  ahead  of  his  times.  His  motor  had  to  wait 
for  the  dynamo. 

That  his  work  was  appreciated  in  his  own  day  by  men 
of  education  and  scientific  attainment,  is  shown  by  the  com- 
mendatory letters  he  received  from  professors  and  others 
before  whom  he  exhibited  his  invention.  To  the  Faculty 
of  Middlebury  College  he  had  shown  one  of  his  first 
machines,  and  Professor  Turner  of  that  institution  gave  him 
a  letter  of  introduction,  highly  commending  his  discovery, 
to  Professor  Amos  Eaton  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at 
Troy.  The  Hon.  William  Slade,  then  in  Congress,  also 
spoke  highly  of  his  invention  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  at  Washington. 

In  the  ensuing  summer,  armed  with  these  letters,  he 
started  for  Washington  to  obtain  a  patent,  having  built  a 
new  and  larger  machine.  On  the  way  he  exhibited  his  in- 
vention at  the  Rensselaer  Institute  in  Troy,  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  Princeton,  and  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  ■  Several  of  the  professors  at  those  institutions 
gave  him  letters,  and  Professor  Henry,  who  had  recently 
removed  to  Princeton,  wrote  him  a  testimonial  as  to  the 
originality  of  his  discovery.  Everywhere  he  received  words 
of  commendation  and  encouragement.  But  in  the  mean 
time  his  funds  were  running  low,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
Washington  he  found  that  the  numerous  delays  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  as  well  as  the  unexpected  cost  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  his  patent,  had  so  reduced  them 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  home  without  accomplishing 
his  object,  disappointed  and  penniless. 
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A  period  of  the  severest  trial,  privation  and  difficulty 
ensued.  He  could  not  give  up  his  experiments,  as  some  of 
his  friends  urged  him  to  do — that  would  be  like  taking  his 
very  life.  But  those  who  had  helped  him  with  funds  before 
were  unwilling  to  do  so  again,  because  thev  could  see  no 
promise  of  success  in  the  near  future.  Others  began  to 
shake  their  heads  in  doubt  about  the  ultimate  utility  of  his 
invention.  In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements  he  perse- 
vered in  his  experiments,  using  such  meagre  assistance  as 
he  could  procure  and  subjecting  himself  to  many  privations. 

About  this  time  he  discovered  among  other  things  that 
power  could  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  by  means  of  a  wire. 
This  was  already  known  to  scientists,  but  Mr.  Davenport 
discovered  it  independently,  and  also  found  that  by  attach- 
ing a  key  to  one  end  of  the  wire  and  a  type  to  the  other, 
impressions  could  be  made  by  means  of  which  messages 
might  be  sent  from  place  to  place.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  a  number  of  wires,  each  printing  one  or  more  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  set  up 
and  operated  in  Brandon  and  afterwards  in  New  Fork.  His 
idea  of  a  telegraph  was  to  insulate  the  wires,  place  them  in 
a  tube  and  bury  them  in  the  ground.  He  used  to  say  that 
messages  could  be  sent  to  any  distance  in  that  way.  All 
this  was  original  with  him,  and  took  place  before  he  knew 
that  any  one  else  was  experimenting  in  the  same  line.  After- 
wards in  New  York  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Morse,  to  whom  he  showed  his  apparatus  and  who  informed 
him  of  his  own  experiments. 

Mr.  Davenport  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electrical 
locomotive  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  experiments,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1835  he  constructed  a  small  cir- 
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cular  railway — the  first  electrical  railway  in  the  world — 
around  which  his  little  magnetic  engine  sped  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  This  circular  railway,  which  was  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  he  put  in  operation  and  exhibited 
with  other  machines  in  many  towns  and  villages,  where  he 
gave  exhibitions  and  lectured  on  the  infant  science  he  was 
studying.  These  efforts  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  prosecute  his  experiments  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  arouse  a  general  publfc  interest, 
and  harder  still  to  reach  the  pockets  of  the  capitalist.  The 
attendance  at  his  exhibitions  was  often  small  and  disap- 
pointing, and  men  of  means  hesitated  to  invest  their  money 
in  what  was  evidently  still  at  an  experimental  stage  of  de- 
velopment. His  expenses  in  the  mean  time  were  large,  and 
more  than  once  he  found  himself  stranded  at  a  distance 
from  home,  without  money  and  without  friends. 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  a  ray  of  sunshine  appeared 
upon  his  gloomy  pathway.  While  exhibiting  his  machines 
and  lecturing  at  Saratoga  Springs  he  met  Mr.  Ransom  Cook, 
an  intelligent  mechanic  and  business  man  of  that  place,  who 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  new  motive  power,  and 
readily  offered  his  services  in  continuing  experiments  with 
a  view  of  bringing  it  into  use.  He  suspended  a  large  and 
lucrative  business  and  entered  heart  and  hand  into  the  en- 
terprise. The  two  then  formed  a  partnership  and  removed 
to  New  York  city. 

About  this  time  information  was  received  from  Wash- 
ington that  Mr.  Davenport's  model  and  papers,  which  he 
had  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  patent,  had 
been  destroyed  in  a  great  conflagration  that  had  consumed 
the  Patent  Office.     Another  model  was  immediately  built 
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— which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office  in  Washing- 
ton— and  letters  patent  were  issued  to  Mr.  Davenport  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1837.  A  year  or  two  later  a  patent  was  also 
obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 

After  beginning  operations  in  New  York,  Davenport 
and  Cook  experimented  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  had 
before  been  attempted.  Among  other  things  they  con- 
structed a  larger  circular  railway,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter, 
having  a  train  of  cars  attached  to  the  engine,  upon  which  a 
little  child  could  ride. 

Compared  with  Mr.  Davenport's  description  of  his  first 
machine,  those  built  in  New  York  show  a  vast  improvement 
that  practically  brings  them  up  in  all  essential  points  to  the 
common  type  of  motor  now  in  use.  Instead  of  the  old 
clumsy  and  complicated  arrangement,  he  now  frequently 
used  but  two  straight  electro-magnets,  one  revolving  and 
the  other  stationary,  and  the  reversal  of  poles  was  produced 
by  means  of  a  metallic  commutator.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  motor  attached  to  a  little  circular  railway— still  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation — built  by  Davenport  and 
Cook  for  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  to  form  a  part  of  the 
scientific  apparatus  for  that  institution,  is  taken  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Franklin  L.  Pope  in  the  Electrical  Engineer 
of  January  21,  1891 : — "  The  motor  proper  consists  of  two 
straight  electro-magnets,  one  constituting  a  stationary  field, 
and  the  other  an  armature  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane 
parallel  to  and  above  the  field.  The  armature  is  connected 
with  the  driving  wheels  by  a  speed  reducing  bevel-gear. 
The  field  and  armature  magnets  are  each  5-J-  inches  long, 
with  cores  f  in.  diameter.  They  are  wound  with  two  no. 
16  copper  wires  connected  in  parallel,  there  being  24  con- 
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volutions  of  wire  on  each  core.  The  commutator  is  con- 
structed with  insulated  springs  rubbing  upon  insulated  me- 
tallic segments.  The  connections  with  the  batterv  are 
formed  by  mercury  cups.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  about  this  motor  is  that  the  field  and  armature 
are  connected  in  parallel,  so  that  in  this  model  we  have  a 
veritable  example  of  a  shunt-wound  motor,  built  in  1836-7." 
The  practical  uses  to  which  Mr.  Davenport  had  begun 
to  put  his  machines,  as  well  as  their  improvement  in  speed 
and  power,  is  shown  in  a  communication  which  he  wrote 
for  Silliman's  Journal  in  December,  1837.  "I  have  con- 
structed a  machine,"  he  writes, "  with  two  revolving  mag- 
nets two  feet  in  length,  made  of  iron  Z\  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighing,  after  being  wound  with  six  coils  of  no.  10 
copper  wire,  100  pounds  each.  Three  stationary  magnets 
of  two  feet  diameter  were  placed  around  the  periphery, 
making  six  poles  and  weighing  100  pounds  each.  With 
this  machine  I  have  produced  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
with  six  square  feet  of  sheet  zinc  exposed  to  action,  sur- 
rounded with  thin  sheet  copper.  I  then  displaced  the  sta- 
tionary magnets,  and  substituted  one  magnet  three  inches 
in  diameter,  forming  a  "semi-circle,  with  the  poles  directly 
opposite  each  other,  and  weighing  about  100  pounds. 
With  this  magnet  I  produced  150  revolutions  per  minute, 
using  the  same  quantity  of  zinc  surface.  With  one  revolv- 
ing magnet  I  produced  175  revolutions  per  minute,  with 
four  square  feet  of  sheet  zinc.  I  also  constructed  a  ma- 
chine with  simply  two  magnets  formed  of  two  inch  round 
iron,  15  inches  in  length,  of  the  stirrup  form.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  poles  is  five  inches,  and  the  magnet  re- 
volves 450   times  per  minute,  with    three  square  feet  of 
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sheet  zinc.  Two  of  these  machines  (weighing  in  all  fifty 
pounds)  I  have  attached  to  small  drill  works,  which  I  find 
produce  sufficient  power  to  do  all  my  drilling  of  iron  and 
steel  of  £  inch  diameter.  I  have  adopted  this  form  on  the 
third  machine  which  I  have  recently  put  in  operation.  The 
magnets  are  formed  of  3f  inch  iron,  with  the  centers  of 
their  poles  9  inches  apart  and  weighing  50  pounds  each. 
With  this  I  have  produced  300  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
have  successfully  applied  it  to  turning  hard  wood  of  three 
inches  diameter.' ' 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  in  New  York  Mr. 
Davenport  invented  and  built  an  engine  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  that  of  a  bar  of  iron  moving  within  a  magnet- 
ized wire  cylinder,  or  solenoid,  since  known  as  the  "  axial 
magnet."  He  discovered  that  a  bar  of  iron  could  be  drawn 
with  great  force  into  a  helix  whenever  the  current  was 
sent  through  the  coil,  and  he  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  utilizing  the  discovery  as  a  motive  principle.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  build  an  engine  on  this  plan.  Af- 
terwards he  built  a  number  of  others,  and  later  used  one  of 
them  (alternately  with  one  of  his  rotary  engines)  to  propel 
his  printing  press.  The  helix  motor,  however,  has  not 
since  proved  to  be  the  most  practical  and  successful  one. 
The  original  rotary  principle  is  the  one  that  has  finally 
triumphed. 

Meanwhile  the  laboratory  of  Davenport  and  Cook,  at 
42  Stanton  street,  was  filled  from  day  to  day  with  a  throng 
of  curious  visitors,  among  whom  were  many  newspaper 
men  who  came  to  record  their  observations  for  publication. 
All  the  New  York  papers  of  the  day  devoted  space  to  no- 
tices and   descriptions  of  the  machines  on  exhibition ;  and 
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while  some  were  disposed  to  criticise  and  even  to  carica- 
ture, perhaps  the  impression  most  generally  conveyed  by 
the  writers  may  be  found  expressed  by  the  words  with 
which  the  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Herald 
closed  an  account  of  his  visit.  "  Surely,"  he  says,  "it  is  a 
great  and  vastly  important  discovery,  and  the  wildest  im- 
agination could  hardly  grasp  the  wonders  in  achieving 
which,  it  may,  and  doubtless  will,  become  the  instrument." 
Articles  descriptive  and  commendatory  appeared  at  inter- 
vals in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  and  in  a  no- 
tice of  Davenport's  invention  by  Professor  Silliman  him- 
self, he  said:  "  I  believe  that  Mr.  Davenport  has  been  more 
successful  than  any  other  person  in  the  discovery  of  a  gal- 
vanic machine  of  great  simplicity  and  efficiency." 

But  commendations  did  not  bring  a  material  income. 
•The  experiments  in  New  York  were  necessarily  attended 
by  constantly  increasing  outlay  with  very  little  return,  and 
in  addition  to  this  the  firm  lost  heavily  by  the  dishonesty  of 
an  agent  employed  to  sell  patent  rights.  In  consequence 
of  this  Mr.  Cook  withdrew  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Saratoga.  Mr.  Davenport  was  now  left  to  struggle  on 
alone  as  best  he  could.  In  the  hope  of  improving  his  finan- 
cial condition,  which  soon  became  almost  desperate,  he 
started  a  newspaper  called  The  Electro  Magnet,  printed, 
as  already  stated,  on  a  press  propelled  by  one  of  his  electric 
motors.  *  He  seems  to  have  made  two  ventures  in  this  di- 
rection, both  within  the  year  1840,  but  neither  of  them 
proved  financially  successful.  Copies  of  the  first  numbers 
only  are  extant,and  it  is  probable  that  the  financial  stress  of 
the  time  very  soon  caused  their  suspension. 
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Finally  as  a  last  resort,  the  stringency  of  the  times 
rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  help  in  any 
other  way,  he  decided  to  go  to  England  and  try  to  sell  his 
patent  in  that  country.  Having  persuaded  a  friend  to  loan 
him  funds  for  the  journey  he  made  arrangements  to  sail  on 
the  steamer  President ;  but  his  friend  disappointed  him  at 
the  very  last  moment,  and  the  6teamer  sailed  without  him. 
This  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  disappointment  for  him,how- 
ever,  bitter  as  it  was  at  the  time,  for  the  steamer  President 
was  never  heard  from — she  went  down   with  all  on  board. 

As  every  resource  had  now  failed,  and  his  health  was 
also  giving  way,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but 
abandon  his  laboratory  in  New  York  and  return  to  his  for- 
mer home  in  Yermont.  This  he  reluctantly  did  ;  but  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  necessity  that  compelled  him 
to  do  so.  He  firmly  believed  to  his  dying  day  that  his  in- 
vention was  destined  to  revolutionize  industrial  activities. 
Although  obliged  to  leave  1ST ew  York  he  never  gave  up  his 
studies  or  relinquished  his  efforts  to  apply  electro-magnet- 
ism to  some  of  the  useful  arts.  In  his  quiet  home  in  Bran- 
don and  afterwards  in  Salisbury,  where  he  finally  settled  on 
a  farm,  he  continued  his  experiments  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms. 

During  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was  led 
to  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  higher  mysteries  of  the 
science.  Thus  from  the  operation  of  a  single  magnet  he  had 
gradually  extended  his  researches  into  the  broad  field  of 
terrestial  magnetism.  Among  other  things  he  contrived  an 
orrery  propelled  by  electrical  power,  which  he  employed  to 
illustrate  what  he  had  come  reverently  to  believe,  that  the 
mysterious  electrical  agent  pervades  the  universe  and  con- 
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trols  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  ako  be- 
lieved that  an  influence  so  universally  prevalent  and  neces- 
sary to  human  life,  might  be  employed  with  great  benefit 
to  mankind  in  medical  science ;  and  with  this  end  in  view 
he  often  gave  electrical  shocks  to  invalids.  Meanwhile  he 
was  making  occasional  trips  to  distant  states,  lecturing  on 
electro-magnetism  and  illustrating  his  lectures  by  many 
original  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus. 

The  last  subject  that  engaged  his  especial  attention 
was  the  application  of  the  electrical  current  to  the  strings 
of  a  piano,  by  means  of  which  the  tones  could  be  prolonged 
at  the  will  of  the  performer,  and  the  instrument  adapted  as 
perfectly  as  the  organ  to  the  rendering  of  sacred  music. 
This  special  study  involved  the  science  of  sound  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  electro-magnetism,  and  was  probably 
leading  him  on  lines  converging  towards  the  telephone. 
But  his  career  was  suddenly  cut  short.  He  had  completed 
his  new  invention,  filed  his  caveat  and  commenced  to  build 
an  instrument  on  that  plan,  when  he  was  stricken  with  his 
last  illness — the  aggravated  sequent  of  several  previous 
attacks — brought  on  by  years  of  excessive  study.  He  died 
on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  1851,  within  three  days  of  hi3 
forty-ninth  birthday. 

About  five  months  previously  his  patent  for  the  elec- 
tric motor  had  expired.  .  Of  this  patent  Mr.  Pope  wrote  in 
his  concluding  article,  printed  in  the  Electrical  Engineer 
of  February  4,  1891,  after  an  exhaustive  consideration  of 
the  subject :  "The  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
invention  thus  identified  was  conceived  and  embodied  in 
concrete  operative  form  by  Thomas  Davenport  at  least  as 
early  as  July,  1834,  was  exhibited  and  described  to  others 
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prior  to  January  5,  1835,  and  was  covered  by  letters 
patent  of  February  25,  1837.  If  therefore,  this  patent, 
which  expired  in  February,  1851,  were  in  force  today,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  a  fair  judicial  construction 
of  its  claim,  every  successful  motor  now  running  would  be 
embraced  within  its  scope." 

In  view  of  this  deliberate  judgment  of  a  scientific 
electrician  and  expert  in  patent  law,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  principle  originally  discovered  and  applied  by  Mr. 
Davenport,  viz.,  that  of  "the  production  of  rotary  motion 
by  repeated  changing  of  magnetic  poles,"  is  the  identical 
principle  involved  in  the  operation  of  every  successful  motor 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  recognition  as  one  of  the  great  inventors  of  the 
world. 

The  publication  of  the  account  of  his  labors  and  inven- 
tions in  the  Electrical  Engineer  in  1891,  has  supplied  the 
missing  link  in  the  history  of  electro-magnetism  in  this 
country.  The  editor  of  that  journal  after  stating  this  fact, 
also  said  in  the  course  of  his  editorial  comments,  that  "the 
researches  of  Mr.  Pope  appear  to  establish  beyond  perad- 
venture,  the  fact  that  the  typical  motor  of  to-day  is  in  all  its 
essentials  a  machine  of  independent  American  origin." 
To  this  may  be  added  that  it  is  a  machine  of  independent 
Yermont  origin  ;  for  Thomas  Davenport  was  not  ■  only  a 
Yermonter,  but  he  practically  completed  his  invention  in 
Yermont.  It  was  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Brandon,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Green  Mountains,  that  the  great  princi- 
ple was  discovered  and  laboriously  worked  out  into  "con- 
crete operative  form." 
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Although  his  experiments  covered  a  wide  field  and 
he  made  many  discoveries  in  his  favorite  science,  thus  help- 
ing to  pave  the  way  for  the  marvellous  advancement  that 
we  are  witnessing  today,  Mr.  Davenport's  great  life-work 
was  the  Electric  Motor.  If  justice  shall  ever  be  done  to 
his  memory,  he  will  stand  on  a  par  with  such  men  as  Watt 
and  Fulton  and  Morse.  He  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
because  he  was  fifty  years  in  advance  of  his  time.  For  half 
a  century  there  was  no  demand  for  his  invention  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  and  few  knew  of  its  existence.  But  his  life 
and  labors  were  not  in  vain,  "though  he  died  a  martyr  to 
the  science  he  loved  ;  for  he  contributed  largely  to  its  ad- 
vancement, and  the  world  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
toil.  When  it  shall  be  generally  known  what  he  really  did 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  interests  of  this  and 
future  generations,  historians  will  at  least  attach  to  the  name 
of  Thomas  Davenport  the  title  that  he  so  obviously  earned 
— a  title  to  which  no  other  American  can  lay  so  just  a  claim 
— that  of  "Inventor  of  the  Electric  Motor." 
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I. 
Letter  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens. 

4  Trafalgar  Square,  \ 

London,  W.  C,  27  August,  1900.  / 

To  The  President  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  : 

Dear  Mr.  President — I  desire  to  convey  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  compliment  paid  to  me  by  the  quoting  of  some  of  my  Fac- 
similes in  the  Appendix  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  October  and  November  1898 ;  but  I  must  regretfully  add 
some  criticisms  of  the  manner  in  which  the  extracts  were  printed  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  my  views  may  be  communicated  to 
the  Society  and  if  approved  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue  of  Proceedings. 

In  the  CONCLUSION  at  the  beginning  of  Vol.  XXV  of  my  "Fac- 
similes of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  relating  to  America''  I 
attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  reproducing  valuable 
manuscripts  in  facsimile.  I  give  examples  of  differences  between 
printed  texts  of  wide  repute  and  the  sources  from  which  they  come  ; 
and  I  intimate  that  these  differences  raise  the  question  in  critical 
minds  as  to  the  accuracy  of,  and  the  consequent  reliability,  or  want 
of  reliance,  to  be  placed  on  any  Editor's  proof  reading.  It  was  to 
meet  the  desires  of  Students  who  not  only  demand  the  most  perfect 
texts  but  the  opportunity  also  of  consulting  the  original  Manuscripts, 
or  their  equivalents,  that  largely  induced  me  to  produce  my  photo- 
graphic Facsimiles. 

My  argument  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  an  example  of  Editorial 
misreading  and  misquoting  of  my  own  Facsimiles  in  the  issue  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  October  18  and  No- 
vember 2,  1898. 

After  printing  the  excellent  and  learned  Address  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Swift  Isham  of  Chicago  on  "Ethan  Allen,  A  Study  of  Civic 
Authority,"  in  which  there  is  mentioned  (p.  82)  the  Proclamation  of 
Governor  Clinton,  Feb  23,  1778,  and  on  p.  84,  the  Manifesto  of  Ethan 
Allen,  9  Aug  1778,  in  reply  to  Governor  Clinton,  the  Editor  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  these  Proceedings  uses  seven  of  my  Facsimiles  ;  but  in  this 
criticism  I  shall  deal  with  only  three,  Numbers  548,  549  &  1034 
(Appx  pp  149,  150,  &  151)  out  of  the  seven  Facsimiles. 

Facsimile  548.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  a  postscript  to  a  private 
letter,  24  Dec  1778,  to  William  Eden  who  had  been  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  American  Affairs  and  then  one  of  the  Commissioners 
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under  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Bill  for  Restoring  Peace  indicates 
some  of  his  straightened  circumstances,  thus  : — 

•?  Our  flower  is  out,  a  bread  of  peas,  oatmeal  &  Indian  corn  may 
be  made  for  six  weeks  longer,  after  that  we  literally  starve.    Cruel 

neglect.     I  can  not  flatter  myself  that  G will  return  to  us,  nor 

that  G.  B.  can  replace  that  Corps,  read  Rebel  Clinton's  Correspond- 
ence with  his  Assembly,  see  what  terrors  the  Indians  spread,  ob- 
serve Ethan  Allen's  Manifesto,  by  the  bye  I  send  you  a  short 
dischription  of  the  Verdmont  district,  recollect  its  situation  what 
these  people  did  against  Burgoyne,  what  they  can  do  for  us,  I 
need  say  no  more,  in  short  send  an  Army  here,  or  reinforce  Canada 
and  leave  the  Coast  of  Atlantick  to  your  fleet  with  troops  sufficient 
for  Expedition."  .  .  . 
In  the  "Appendix"  (p.  149)  Mr  Editor  quotes  and  misquotes 
these  words  from  that  letter: — 

"Observe  Ethan  Allen  henceforth,  by  the  bye  I  send  you  a 
short  description  of  the  Verdmont  district,  recollect  its  situation, 
what  these  people  did  against  Burgoyne,  what  they  can  do  for  us." 

Mr  Isham's  chain,  Governor  Clinton's  Proclamation,  Allen's  Man- 
ifesto, Clinton's  Correspondence  with  the  New  York  Assembly: — 
every  link  in  this  narrative  is  lost  by  Mr  Editor's  substitution  of"  the 
prospective  "Observe  Ethan  Allen  henceforth"  while  the  lament  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in 
North  America  in  the  face  of  starvation,  cruel  neglect,  Grant's  Corps 
gone  off  to  the  South  which  Corps  Great  Britain  could  not  replace 
and  the  grave  state  of  his  Army  by  reason  of  the  Vermont  Affairs  are 
simply  ignored. 

Facsimile  549.  The  "  Description  of  the  District  of  Vermont"  is 
attributed  by  Mr  Editor,  he  does  not  say  upon  what  authority,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  upon  the  authority  of  the  Facsimile,  to  William 
Smith,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  and  purports  to  be  dated  24  Dec 
1778  and  signed  W.S.  .  No  mention  of  William  Smith  appears  on  the 
Facsimile  itself  nor  is  there  any  date  or  signature.  At  the  end  of  the 
"  Description"  and  apparently  as  a  continuation  of  it  a  tail  of  seven 
lines  is  added  without  any  explanation: — these  lines  being  a  stray 
paragraph  out  of  a  letter  of  Chief  Justice  William  Smith  two  years 
later,  21  Jan.  1781.     See  Facsimile  747 

Facsimile  1034.  (Appx  p.  151)  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
(William  Eden)  11  Dec  1779,  encloses  extracts  of  letters  from  Gen 
Washington  to  Major  Talmadge,  29  May,  13  .&  27  June,  1779.  This 
letter  on  the  Facsimile  is  described  in  the  usual  way  A.  L.  S. — Auto- 
graph letter  signed — but  in  the  Appendix  it  is  given  as  A  L  5.  From 
it  the  Editor  misquotes: — "I  enclose  some  correspondence  with 
Major  Talmadge  by  which  you  will  see  if  we  want  good  intelligence 
he  has  not  better.  It  was  found  in  the  Sergts  (?)  pocket  when 
taken."  But  the  facsimile  reads  : — "I  enclose  you  W's  correspond- 
ence ....  It  was  found  in  the  Majr's  pocket  when  taken.' 
.  .  .  .  The  letter  of  General  Washington  to  Major  Benjamin  Tal 
madge,  27  June  1779,  is  printed  in  Sparks's  Washington  Vol  vi,  p. 
278  and  in  the  Extracts  of  Letters  from  General  Washington  to  Major 
Talmadge  (Facsimile  1002)  the  words  in  the  title  heading  "  taken 
upon  him  "  are  added  in  the  hand  of  General  Clinton. 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton's  writing,  always  bad  and  sometimes  worse, 
is  difficult  to  read  but  in  this  instance  Mr  Editor's  reading  "some 
correspondence.  .  .  "  .  .  .  found  in  the  Sergts  pocket"  is 
widely  different  from  Clinton's  enclosing  "you  Ws"  correspondence. 
.     .     .     found  in  the  Majrs  pocket  when  taken." 

These  misquotations  are  erroneously  attributed  to  .Stevens's  Fac- 
similes. On  the  authority  of  Cotton  Mather  we  learn  that  a  blunder- 
ing typographer  made  David  exclaim  in  a  Bible  printed  before  1702 
" Printers  have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause"  Psalm  cxix,  161. 
Surely  David  did  not  foresee  how  Mr  Editor  would  persecute  me  with- 
out a  cause,  since  his  whole  teaching  is  to  the  effect  that  it  takes  no 
more  words  to  tell  the  truth  than  it  does  to  tell  the  other  thing. 

•Your  prayerful  &  greatly  humbled  Servant 

B.  F.  STEVENS. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  person  who  edited — 
it  must  be  admitted  with  too  little  care — the  extracts  copied  from  the 
Stevens  Facsimiles,  above  referred  to,  that  most  of  the  errors  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  whose  critical  eye  even  the  misplacement  of  a 
comma  is  a  capital  crime,  were  the  mistakes  of  the  copyist  who 
transcribed  the  extracts  from  the  facsimiles.  In  behalf  of  the  latter 
it  may  be  said  that  portions  of  the  manuscripts,  as  reproduced  (per- 
haps with  some  loss  of  distinctness)  in  the  facsimiles,  are  barely  deci- 
pherable ;  and  in  spots  leave  it  open  to  question  what  the  word 
written,  or  intended  to  be  written,  was.  Other  errors  are  explained 
by  careless  proof-reading.  For  the  curious  jumble  of  authority  in 
attributing  the  Description  of  Vermont,  Facsimile  549,  to  Chief 
Justice  William  Smith,  no  explanation  has  been  found. 


II. 

The  Will  of  CoL  Thomas  Howard* 

The  following  notes  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  of 

London,  Eng.,  to  accompany  the  Probate  of  the  will  of  Col.  Howard, 

transmitted  by  Mr.  Stevens  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  : 

In  the  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  viii,  222,  there  is  this  short 
biographical  notice  :  "Col.  Thomas  Howard  entered  the  British  army 
as  Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
on  28th  January,    1755 ;  served  in  the    expedition  to   St  Malo  in 
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1758  ;  became  Captain  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1765  ;  Colonel  in  the 
Army  in  1777,  and  third  Major  of  the  Regiment  in  1778.  He  retired 
or  died  in  1779. "  To  which  may  be  added  that  after  he  had  commanded 
a  Battalion  of  the  Guards  two  years  during  the  War  in  America  he 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  Privateer  on  his  return  to 
England  in  or  about  the  month  of  August  1778. 

Howard  was  a  resident  of  Portsmouth  in  England.  By  his  Will 
he  left  to  his  brother  Philip  Howard  and  to  his  sister  Mary  Howard 
equally  between  them  all  his  land  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  in 
the  Province  of  New  York  in  Hinsdale  and  Guilford  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  This  is  the  10,000  acres  grant  by  Gov.  Tryon  at  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Vermont  about  which  there  was  so  much 
controversy.     See  New  York  Colonial  Documents  viii,  321,  381,  346. 

Howard  had,  presumably  in  England,  a  natural  son,  Thomas,  by 
Frances  Ward  ;  a  natural  son,  George,  by  Elizabeth  Meyer,  and  ex- 
pected another  child  by  Elizabeth  Meyer  about  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture for  America.  To  each  of  these  children  he  gave  three 
thousand  acres  and  to  Elizabeth  Meyer  he  gave  one  thousand  acres 
in  Thirming,  Gloucester  County.  Thirming  in  the  extreme  north- 
easterly corner  of  Vermont  was  granted  by  New  York  16  February, 
1775  to  Edmund  Fanning  and  13  others.  Fanning  was  a  son-in-law  of 
Gov.  William  Tryon  and  author  of  "Fanning's  Narrative." 

Howard  gave  to  his  three  children  4000  acres  apiece  in  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  Windham,  Gloucester  County ;  to  Frances  Ward, 
mother  of  Thomas,  1000  acres  in  Windham,  provided  she  lived  for 
two  years  upon  said  land  or  within  100  miles  of  it,  and  to  his  mother, 
Margaret  Howard,  he  gave  the  remaining  part  of  Windham,  being 
the  most  southerly  part,  containing  22,000  acres.  If  any  of  his 
natural  children  should  die  before  the  age  of  18  their  portions  of  land 
to  go  to  his  mother  and  any  land  remaining  unsold  at  his  mother's 
death  was  given  to  his  brother  Philip.  All  his  personalities  he  left 
equally  between  his  mother  and  his  sister  Mary,  humbly  hoping 
that  they  will  give  some  reward  to  Elizabeth  Meyer  for  her  faithful 
services. 

Windham,  Gloucester  County,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
present  Windham. 

We  have  no  information  or  suggestion  that  either  Frances  Ward 
or  Elizabeth  Meyer  ever  crossed  the  seas  and  became  residents 
within  the  limits  of  Vermont-. 

Out  of  Howard's  Will  and  of  the  Deeds,  Documents  and  Deposi- 
tions submitted  in  evidence  to  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into 
the  losses  and  services  of  the  American  Loyalists  the  following  ab- 
breviated facts  are  mainly  collected. 

1771  Nov.  23.  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Col.  Thomas  Howard 
for  10,000  acres  in  Cumberland  County  being  on  the  West  Bank  of 
the  said  river  at  the  South  East  corner  of  the  Township  of  Brattle- 
borough  and  runs  thence  along  the  South  bounds  of  said  Town- 
ship North  80  Degrees  West  120  Chains  then  South  10  degrees  West 
480  to  the  line  run  for  the  North  bounds  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Then  along  the  last  mentioned  line  South  80  degrees 
East  to  Connecticut  river  and  then  along  the  West  bank  of  the  said 
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river  as  it  winds  and  turns  to  the  South  East  corner  of  the  Township 
of  Brattleborough  where  this  track  or  parcel  of  land  first  began. 

For  further  information  about  this  Mandamus  grant  from  the 
Crown,  see  New  York  Colonial  Documents  viii.  321,  346,  381. 

1772  March  25.  Letters  Patent  to  Joseph  Beck  &  34  others  for 
35,000  acres  in  Windham  Gloucester  County. 

1772  March  27  &  28.  By  Lease  and  Release  the  Patentees  convey 
to  Col.  Thomas  Howard  in  Fee  their  respective  parts  in  the  Windham 
lands  in  consideration  of  £1000. 

1775  Feb.  16  &  17.  James  Duane  &  9  others  in  consideration  of 
£5  each  convey  in  Fee  to  the  Hon.  Henry  White  Esq.  10,000  acres 
in  Thirming,  Gloucester  County. 

Thirming  containing  20,000  acres  was  granted  to  20  persons. 
Ten  of  the  Patentees  conveyed  to  Mr.  White  &  the  other  ten  to 
Edward  Fanning. 

1775,  May  1  &  2.  Partition  Deed  between  White  &  Fanning  each 
releasing  to  the  other  his  respective  share  in  Thirming. 

1775  June  24.  By  Lease  &  Release  Henry  White  in  consideration 
of  £1000  New  York  currency  (£562.10.0  sterling)  conveyed  to  Col. 
Thos.  Howard  in  Fee  his  10,000  acres  in  Thirming. 

_  Note.  The  Lands  in  the  three  Grants  are  charged  with  a  Quit 
Eent  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per  100  acres  and  subject 
to  conditions  of  settlement. 

1776  Apl.  27.    The  Will  of  Col.  Thos.  Howard. 

1779  Jan.  20.  Will  proved  by  Margaret  Howard  the  Mother  and 
Executrix. 

1784  Jan.  24.  Memorial  of  Mary  Howard  &  Philip  Howard  to 
the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  Losses  &  Services  of  the 
American  Loyalists. 

1784  Jan.  24.  Schedule  of  Losses  to  Mary  &  Philip  Howard  for 
the  Hinsdale  lands — 10,000  acres  at  2\  -  the  price  paid  Henry  White 
Esq.  on  the  24th  June  1775  is  £1000  York  currency,  equal  to  sterling 
£562.10.0. 

1784  Jan.  24.  Memorial  of  Margaret  Howard,  the  Mother  and 
Executrix,  to  the  Commissioners. 

1784  Jan.  24.  Schedule  of  Losses  of  Margaret  Howard  10,000 
acres  in  Thirming  at  2  \  -  currency  is  £1000  York  or  sterling  £562.10.0. 
35,000  acres  in  Windham  at  2\  -  the  price  paid  to  Henry  White  Esq. 
on  the  24th  June  1775  is  £3500  currency  or  sterling  £1968-15.0. 

1786  June  19.  Margaret  Howard  "the  Executrix  on  behalf  of 
herself  and  the  minor  devisees  of  the  Testator  claimed  for  the  two 
Townships  of  Windham  and  Thirming. 

1786  June  19.  The  minor  devisees,  Thomas  Ward  Howard,  at 
this  date  aged  17  years,  and  Charles  Fitz  Meyer  aged  10  years,  were 
declared  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Howard  to  have  been  residents  in  England 
during  the  War. 

1786  June  19.  Col.  Philip  Skene  sworn  before  the  Commission- 
ers says  he  Served  with  Col.  Howard  in  America;  he  was  esteemed 
a  Loyal  good  Officer  and  lost  his  life  in  the  Service.  Says  the  natural 
children  of  the  late  Col.  Howard  are  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Howard, 
the  Claimant. 
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1786  June  19.  John  Tabor  Kempe  Esq  sworn.  Has  seen  the 
Schedule  of  the  Property  claimed.  Being  questioned  as  to  whether 
the  land  lies  in  Vermont — Says  he  believes  it  to  be  within  the  new 
extended  claim  of  the  people  of  Vermont — but  he  never  saw  the  lands 
themselves. 

1786  June  22.  Henry  White  Esq  sworn.  Says  that  he  has  al- 
most forgot  every  circumstance  of  a  sale  from  him  to  Col.  Howard 
nor  should  he  now  have  recollected  anything  of  the  matter  if  Mrs. 
Howard  had  not  reminded  him  of  it.  He  says  that  whatever  it  was 
that  was  conveyed  his  name  was  made  use  of  merely  in  trust  for  Col. 
Howard  and  the  Consideration  expressed  in  the  Deed  must  have  been 
purely  nominal — for  he  never  received  anything.  As  to  the  value — 
he  says  he  would  give  nothing  for  such  lands — He  thought  those  re- 
mote lands  not  worth  the  fees  of  office — He  says  that  his  own  ideas 
of  the  New  York  titles  in  Vermont  was  that  whoever  held  under 
them  would  never  get  anything  for  them. 

The  Commissioners  liquidated  the  claims  of  Philip  and  Marv 
Howard,  £900.9.3,  for  their  lands  in  Hinsdale,  for  £100. 

The  Commrs.  liquidated  the  claims  of  Margaret  Howard  on  be- 
half of  herself,  her  children,  Philip  &  Mary,  and  the  natural  children 
of  her  late  son,  Thomas  Howard  (Thomas  Ward  Howard  and  Charles 
Fitz  Meyer)  for  their  lands  in  Thinning  and  Windham,  £4052.  1.  7, 
at  £100. 


III. 
The  General  Assembly  of  f800« 
Letter  From  Henry  L.  Sheldon  Esq. 

The  Sheldon  Art  Museum,  ) 

MlDDLEBURY,    Vt.,    OCTOBER  4,    1900.     ) 

Hon.  Martin  F.  Allen,  Lieut.- Governor  of  Vermont: 

Dear  Sir,  As  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  I  desire  you  to 
present  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  a  memento  of  the  meeting 
of  that  Body  in  Middlebury  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a 
gavel  made  of  oak  taken  from  the  cupola  of  the  Court-house  in  which 
the  Assembly  met  October  9,  1800. 

Middlebury  had  made  rapid  progress  in  its  settlement  the  pre- 
vious ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  its  enterprising  citizens  had  the  cour- 
age to  invite  the  legislature,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  holding 
its  sessions  in  different  towns,  to  meet  in  that  place,  and  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted. 

In  anticipation  of  this  event  great  preparations  were  made,  ho- 
tels and  houses  were  built  and  made  ready  for  the  entertainment  of 
boarders.  There  were  but  170  representatives  elected  from  the  dif- 
ferent towns.  Rutland  County  had  23  and  now  has  28,  Chittenden 
County  had  20,  now  has  16,  Addison  County  had  17  and  now  has  23. 
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It  is  fitting  that  the  memory  of  those  who  were  actors  in  the 
closing  session  of  the  18th  century  should  be  recalled  as  another  cen- 
tury and  its  last  session  is  soon  to  pass  into  history.  Hon.  Isaac 
Tichenor  was  the  retiring  Governor  and  was  re-elected  for  that  year. 
He  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  later  United 
States  Senator.  He  died  at  Bennington  in  1838.  Hon.  Paul  Brigham 
of  Norwich  was  Lieut.  Governor  and  held  the  office  22  years.  He  was 
a  Major  General  in  the  army  and  fought  under  General  Washington. 

Richard  Whitney  of  Guilford  was  Secretary  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  held  the  office  six  years. 

Amos  Marsh  of  Vergennes  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  held  that  position  three  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  several  years.  Rev.  Jeremiah  At  water,  afterwards  President 
of  Middlebury  College,  was  Chaplain  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster  of 
Fairfield  who  enlisted  at  the  age  of  14  under  Gen.  Washington, 
preached  the  election  sermon.  Rev.  Thomas  Tolman  of  Cornwall, 
Engrossing  Clerk,  was  Secretary  to  Gov.  Chittenden,  and  had  repre- 
sented Arlington  and  Cornwall  in  the  legislature.  Roswell  Hopkins 
of  Vergennes  was  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he  held  15  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  talent,  well  educated,  and  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  in  the  State. 

Benjamin  Swan  of  Woodstock  was  Treasurer  of  the  State  and  held 
the  office  33  years.  He  was  a  pure,  gentle  and  genial  man,  trusted 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Col.  John  Chipman  of  Middlebury  was  High  Sheriff,  a  man 
prominent  in  town  and  state.  He  was  its  first  pioneer  in  1766  and 
was  with  Ethan  Allen  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  He  was  18  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Vermont. 

Middlebury  was  represented  by  Daniel  Chipman,  Cornwall  by 
William  Slade,  Rutland  by  Jonathan  Wells,  Burlington  by  Elnathan 
Keyes  and  Montpelier  by  David  Wing. 

The  Court-house  in  which  the  legislature  held  its  session  and 
which  is  now  standing,  was  built  with  individual  subscriptions.  The 
interior  was  designed  with  special  reference  to  that  purpose,  consist- 
ing of  a  high  room  arched  overhead,  tall  windows  and  a  gallery  over 
the  entrance.  It  was  here  that  the  fugitive  slave  went  free  by  the 
decision  of  Judge  Harrington,  who  required  a  title  deed  from  a  higher 
power  than  man.  The  old  bell  of  a  hundred  years  and  more  is  in 
constant  use  at  sessions  of  the  court.  The  legislature  was  in  session 
30  days  and  passed  102  acts,  the  most  important  and  far  reaching 
of  which  was  the  incorporation  of  Middlebury  College  which  has 
recently  commemorated  its  centennial.  Many  of  the  acts  were  for 
the  assessment  of  land  taxes  for  building  roads  and  bridges. 

The  Indian  Chiefs  made  their  annual  visit  asking  for  remunera- 
tion for  their  land,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  for  presents.  Fifteen  dollars  was  paid  Amos  Jones  for 
sweeping  and  ringing  the  bell.  The  debenture  of  the  legislature  was 
$10,358.00.    The  vote  for  Governor  10,063.     The  population  154,000. 

HENRY  L.  SHELDON. 
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IV. 

The  Portrait  of  Col.  J.  P.  Miller— Letter  from  Mrs.  King: 

Chicago,  March  21,  1900. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  you  to-day,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Miller  Keith,  a  box  contain- 
ing a  large  oil  portrait  of  her  father,  Col.  Miller,  and  a  photograph  of 
the  same-  You  will  find  also  in  the  box,  an  old  book.  Report  of  the 
Greek  Committee,  and  the  yataghan  used  by  Col.  Miller  in  the  Greek 
war.  Mrs.  Keith  lived  with  me  at  the  time  of  the  sad  accident  which 
caused  her  death  and  to  me  was  entrusted  the  care  and  distribution 
of  her  personal  possessions. 

*  *  *  The  portrait  of  Col.  Miller  was  not  the  one  painted  by 
Haydon  [the  English  painter]  and  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  artist. 
The  picture  by  Haydon  was  a  very  fine  one — much  more  valuable 
than  this  one.  It  was  lost  on  the  day  of  the  great  Chicago  fire.  At 
that  time  I  was  next  door  neighbor  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abijah  Keith. 
As  the  fire  was  raging  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  October  9,  1S71, 
Mrs.  Keith  and  I  stood  on  our  doorsteps,  wondering  which  way  we 
should  fly.  She  had  by  her  side  the  large  picture  of  her  father  and 
the  Haydon  picture,  also  her  father's  yataghan,  Lord  Byron's  sword, 
and  the  sword  worn  by  Col.  Keith  in  "our  War  of  the  Rebellion.  She 
begged  me  to  help  her  with  them.  My  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
about  to  start  away  with  what  "household  gods"  I  could  crowd  into 
it.  I  said  "bring  them  here,"  and  we  managed  to  get  them  in,  and  the 
coachman  drove  away  to  one  of  our  parks  whither  we  all  walked,  a 
great  procession  of  people  burned  out.  The  carriage  was  emptied 
there  as  we  hoped  to  go  away  in  it  ourselves  ;  but  as  no  wagon  could 
be  found  for  the  goods  we  decided  to  walk  on  and  packed  every  thing 
into  the  carriage  again.  There  were  many  tramps  hanging  about 
when  we  did  this,  and  we  have  always  supposed  that  one  of  them 
carried  off  the  Haydon  picture  and  some  other  things  which  we 
missed  when  we  finally  reached  our  destination  in  the  country. 

In  1898,  Mrs.  Keith  came  to  live  with  me  and  brought  her  treas- 
ures to  my  house.  In  January,  1900,  the  dear  lady  died  and  in  her 
will  she  directed  that  the  picture  of  Col.  Miller,  which  hung  in  her 
room,  should  be  sent  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  accom- 
panied by  the  yataghan  he  used  in  the  Greek  war. 

The  sword  of  Lord  Byron  was  left  to  me  until  my  death,  when  it 
will  revert  to  the  Vermont  Society  also. 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

MRS.  HENRY  W.  KING. 


Since  the  Haydon  portrait  of  Col.  Miller  was  stolen,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  still  in  existence  and  may  some  day  be  found  and  re- 
turned to  Vermont. 
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The  Sword  of  Lord  Byron. 

Since  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1900  Mrs.  King,  who  held  the 
sword  of  Lord  Byron  in  trust,  has  deceased,  and  the  sword  has  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society.  The  following 
account  of  this  most  valuable  relic  was  prepared  by  the  late  Captain 
Abijah  Keith  of  Chicago,  the  husband  of  Sarah  Miller  Keith. 

This  Sword  was  brought  from  Greece  in  1827,  by  Col.  J.  P.  Miller 
(father  of  Mrs.  Abijah  Keith)  who  went  to  Greece  in  1824  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Greek  army,  and  after  the  siege  and  battle  of  Misso- 
longhi,  in  April,  1826,  returned  to  Vermont,  and  lectured  through 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Greek  committees, 
he  went  to  Greece  a  second  time  as  their  general  agent,  and  distribu- 
ted several  cargoes  of  provisions  and  clothing,  donated  for  the  suffer- 
ing Greeks  ;  returning  in  1827  to  Montpelier,  Vt.,  which  was  there- 
after his  home.  Col.  Miller  was  one  of  the  first  anti-slavery  men  in 
New  England.  He  introduced  anti-slavery  resolutions  in  the  Ver- 
mont legislature  in  1833,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1847 
he  gave  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  His  statement  about  the  Sword  of 
Byron  was  as  follows  : 

"Lord  Byron  gave  this  Sword  to  a  young  Greek,  named  Loukas, 
a  captain  in  his  legion,  who  afterward  was  shot  dead  in  a  sortie 
against  the  Turks  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  being  found 
with  this  sword  knotted  around  his  wrist,  was  carried  into  the  for- 
tress. When  the  sword  and  his  clothing  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
his  sisters  by  the  British  consul  at  Poros,  Greece,  I  was  present  at 
the  sale,  purchased  the  sword,  and  brought  it  home  on  my  second 
return  from  Greece.  I  loaned  it  to  Mr.  Castanis,  a  native  Greek  lec- 
turer, by  whom  it  was  carried  back  to  Greece." 

Mrs.  Keith  and  myself  visited  Greece  in  1853,  and  learning  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Castanis,  at  the  Island  of  Syra,  Greece,  through 
our  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Evangelides,  recovered  the  Sword. 
Afterward,  while  at  Athens,  Mr.  George  Finlay,  the  eminent  Scotch 
philhellene  (who  knew  Lord  Byron  well,  and  also  Col.  Miller  and 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe),  called  upon  us,  and  during  the  conversation  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  Byron  sword.  We  told  him  that  we  had  it 
with  us,  having  recently  found  the  same  at  the  Island  of  Syra  ;  and 
on  examination  he  identified  the  sword,  and  gave  us  the  following 
certificate,  which  was  printed  in  1860  in  Col.  Miller's  biography,  in 
Thompson's  "  History  of  Montpelier,  Vt."  (the  original  certificates 
having  been  lost  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  October  1871 )  : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  have  just  shown  me  the  Sword  which  Col. 
Miller  purchased  at  Poros,  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Capt  Loukas. 
This  Sword  I  have  seen  in  Lord  Byron's  possession  before  he  gave  it 
to  Loukas,  and  I  was  present  at  Poros  when  it  was  sold. 

"Athens,  17  January,  1853.  GEORGE  FINLAY." 
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Mr.  Finlay  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  France, 
and  also  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  New  York,  and  wrote 
several  histories  of  the  different  periods  of  Greece.  He  resided  at 
Athens  until  his  death,  in  1875.  Dr.  Russ  of  New  York  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  of  Boston  were  present  at  the  sale.  The  Sword  has  an  Arabic 
inscription  on  the  blade,  with  Byron's  initial  on  the  hilt. 

Chicago,  March  28, 1885.  ABIJAH  KEITH. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  article  on  "  Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek 
Revolution"  in  Scribners'  Magazine,  Volume  xxii,  p.  357,  gives  the 
history  of  the  Sword  substantially  as  above  narrated,  adding  :  "  It  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Byron's  kinsman,  Admiral  Byron,  and 
bears  besides  its  gold  mounting  the  coronet  and  initial  of  the  Byrons. 
It  was  saved  by  Mrs.  Keith  from  the  great  Chicago  fire  when  her 
other  possessions  were  lost."  The  cut  of  Colonel  Miller's  yataghan, 
and  Byron' 8  sword,  representing  the  weapons  as  they  hung  crossed 
on  the  wall  of  Mrs.  Keith's  apartments  in  Chicago,  which  illustrates 
Mr.  Sanborn's  article,  is  here  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Messrs. 
Scribner. 


"VT. 
Report  of  Committee  on  the  Discovery  of  Anaesthesia* 

To  the  President  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society  : 

In  1868  a  monument  was  presented  by  Thomas  Lee  to  the  City  of 
Boston.    It  was  placed  in  the  Public  Garden  and  bears  the  following 
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inscription  :  "To  commemorate  the  discovery  that  the  inhaling  of 
ether  causes  insensibility  to  pain.  First  proved  to  the  world  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  October,  1846."  When  the  com- 
mittee having  the  inscription  in  charge  consulted  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  as  to  the  name  which  should  be  perpetuated,  he  facetiously 
replied,  "ether." 

The  date  on  the  monument  corresponds  with  the  first  public  ad- 
ministration of  sulphuric  ether  by  Wm.Thos. Greene  Morton, a  dentist. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for  its 
use,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  letheon.  On  the  evening  of  Dec.  10, 
1844,  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Vermont,  inhaled 
laughing  gas,  and  while  under  its  influence  had  extracted  an  upper 
wisdom  tooth.  After  recovery  from  his  unconscious  condition  he 
exclaimed,  *  'I  did  not  feel  it  so  much  as  the  prick  of  a  pin.  Anew 
era  in  tooth  pulling.     It  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made." 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  G.  Q.  Colton,  who 
furnished  the  gas,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Riggs,  who  extracted  the  tooth. 
The  following  January  he  went  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
his  discovery  more  prominently  before  the  profession,  and  he  com- 
municated his  experience  to  Dr.  Wm.  Morton,  Dr.  Charles  Thomas 
Jackson,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Wrarren.  He  obtained  permission  of  Dr. 
Warren  to  address  his  class  in  the  medical  college,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  remarks  he  gave  the  gas  to  a  boy  and  extracted  a  tooth.  The 
boy  made  an  outcry,  and  the  students  hissed  and  cried  "humbug," 
although  the  boy  on  recovering  said  he  did  not  know  when  the  tooth 
was  drawn.  The  first  and  only  trial  allowed.  Dr.  WTells  was  de- 
nounced as  a  failure.  Dr.  Wm.  Morton,  while  studying  dentistry- 
lived  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Hartford  as 
a  student  to  recite  to  Dr.  Wells,  who  was  four  years  his  senior.  He 
was  present  when  Dr.  Wells  gave  his  demonstration  before  the  class 
in  Boston,  and  had  frequent  talks  with  him  while  he  remained  in 
the  city.  During  the  summer  of  1845  he  visited  Hartford  and  called 
with  Dr.  Wells  on  Dr,  Riggs  to  talk  about  the  gas,  and  he  wanted 
them  to  give  him  some  and  tell  him  how  it  was  prepared.  Dr.  Wells 
referred  him  back  to  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  he  said,  could  prepare  it  for 
him  or  tell  him  how  it  should  be  done,  as  he  knew  all  about  it.  Drs. 
Wells,  Riggs  and  Terry  continued  to  give  the  gas  in  their  practice 
with  success,  and  they  were  greatly  surprised  when  they  learned  that 
Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  were  heralded  in  Boston  papers  in  the  fall 
of  1846  as  the  discoverers  and  inventors  of  a  compound  which  they 
stated  by  breathing  into  the  lungs  induced  so  deep  a  slumber  as  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  most  painful  surgical  operations  with 
entire  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

After  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  letheon,  both 
Dr.  Jackson  and  Horace  WTells  opposed  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
anaesthesia.  The  French  Academy  of  Science,  however,  decreed  a 
prize  of  2500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson  for  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia 
and  a  similar  award  of  2500  francs  to  Dr.  Morton  for  "the  application 
of  the  discovery  to  surgical  operations.  His  claims  were  so  earnestly 
opposed  in  Boston  that  his  business  was  entirely  ruined.  He  applied 
to  Congress  for  relief  in  1846,  in  1849,  and  again  in  1852,  but  all  his 
endeavors  were  unsuccessful. 
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It  seems  evident  that  Dr.  Horace  Wells  discovered  and  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  gas  as  an  anaesthetic,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making 
its  use  general  or  in  establishing  its  real  value.  Dr.  Morton  first  used 
ether,  but  probably  would  not  have  done  so  except  for  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Wells.  The  effect  of  gas  was  too  brief  for  surgical  oper- 
ations, while  the  effect  of  ether  was  long  continued.  Dr.  Morton  de- 
nied the  anaesthetic  power  of  gas,  making  the  false  claim  that  ether 
was  the  first  anaesthetic  discovered. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  first 
used  chloroform  as  a  substitute  for  ether.  While  it  is  not  proven  that 
Dr.  Wells  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form, yet  we  believe  he  was  the  first  person  to 'discover  anaesthesia 
and  to  perform  surgical  operations  without  pain.  The  worry,  annoy- 
ance and  injustice  done  him  by  the  rival  claimants  brought  on  seri- 
ous mental  disturbance,  and  under  these  influences,  disheartened  and 
despondent,  he  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  January  24th,  1848,  aged 
43  years.    The  following  letter  arrived  soon  after  his  death  : 

Paris,  January  12,  1848. 

My  Dear  Wells  : — I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Medical  Society,  where  they  have  voted  that  to  Horace  Wells 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.,  is  due  all  the  honor  of  having  first  dis- 
covered and  successfully  applied  the  use  of  vapors  or  gases  whereby 
surgical  operations  could  be  performed  without  pain.  They  have  done 
more,  for  they  have  elected  you  an  honorary  member  of  their  society. 
This  was  the  third  meeting  that  the  society  had  deliberated  upon  the 
subject.  On  the  twTo  previous  occasions  Mr.  Warren,  the  agent  of  Dr. 
Morton,  was  present,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  to  his  client  was 
due  the  honor,  but  he,  having  completely  failed,  did  not  attend  the 
last  meeting.  The  use  of  ether  took  the  place  of  nitrous  oxide  gas, 
but  chloroform  has  supplanted  both,  yet  the  first  person  who  discov- 
ered and  performed  surgical  operations  without  pain  was  Horace 
Wells,  and  to  the  last  day  of  time  must  suffering  humanity  bless  his 
name. 

Your  diploma  and  the  vote  of  the  Paris  Medical  Society  shall  be 
forwarded  to  you.  In  the  interim  you  may  use  this  letter  as  you 
please. 

Believe  me  ever  truly  yours, 

BREWSTER. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  CARLETON,  ) 

J.  HENRY  JACKSON,  [  Committee. 

EPHRAIM  MORRIS,  J 
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VII. 

Important  Gift  from  Mr.  Stevens 

Of    an    Elaborate    Manuscript  Map    op  Crown    Point,    of    133 

Years  Ago. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  it  has  received 
from  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens  of  London,  Eng.,  what  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  comprehensive  maps  of  the  old  fortress  of  Crown 
Point  and  its  environs  and  outlying  fortifications,  as  they  existed 
within  ten  years  after  their  erection,  ever  prepared. 

The  map  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Stevens  at  a  recent  sale  of  Ameri- 
can maps  in  London,  and  with  characteristic  thoughtfulness  and 
generosity  was  secured  by  him  for  the  Historical  Society  of  his  native 
State.  It  measures  three  feet  five  inches  by  two  feet  five  and  a  half 
inches.  The  environs  of  the  fortress  are  drawn  upon  a  scale  of  ten 
chains  (220  yards)  to  an  inch  ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the  sheet  is  a 
chart  of  the  fortress  on  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  An  actual  Survey  of  the  Fortress  of  Crown  Point  and  its  envi- 
rons, presented  to  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Baronet,  Governor  of  New  York, 
etc.,  by,  Sir,  Yr.  Excellency's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
Adolphus  Benzel,  Lieut.  Royals." 

The  map  bears  no  date.  In  a  letter  from  Governor  Moore  to  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough,  dated  ''New  York,  16  Dec.  1768,"  printed  in 
the  New  York  Colonial  Manuscripts,  vol.  VII,  he  advises  the  build- 
ing of  a  town  at  Crown  Point,  and  adds  :  "The  plans  now  offered  to 
your  Lordship  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Adolphus  Benzel,  who  has  been 
employed  as  an  assistant  engineer  here  during  the  last  war,  and  no 
one  is  better  able  to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  of  that  part  of  the 
country  ;  for  which  reason  I  have  desired  that  he  wTould  deliver  them 
himself."  A  note  to  this  document  states  that  Benzel  was  a  son  of 
Archbishop  Benzel,  of  Upsal,  Sweden  ;  that  he  came  to  America  in 
1749,  and  that  in  January  1857  he  was  "promoted  to  a  first  lieuten- 
antcy  in  the  2d  battalion  of  the  First  Foot,  or  Royals,  then  serving  in 
America."  In  1770  he  was  appointed  "  Inspector  of  His  Majesty's 
woods  and  forests  and  unappropriated  lands  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
in  Canada."  Whether  this  map  was  one  of  those  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  in  1768,  or  one  made  by  Benzel  for  Governor  Moore's 
own  use,  does  not  appear.  As  it  has  upon  it  a  redoubt,  referred  to  on 
the  margin  as  "Gage's  Redoubt,"  and  as  Gen.  Gage  succeeded  Am- 
herst in  command  in  August,  1763,  it  is  probable  that  the  map  was 
made  subsequent  to  that  date,  and  previous  to  December  1768. 

It  is  finely  drawn  with  a  pen,  with  the  natural  features  of  rock 
and  woodland,  etc.,  sketched  in,  and  the  whole  tinted  in  several  tints. 
It  shows  some  fifteen  miles  of  the  lake  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake. 
Bulwagga  Bay  is  called  "River  Head  Bay"  on  the  map,  and  the 
lake  is  entitled  "Lake  Champlain  or  Iroquois."  The  three  outlying 
fortifications,    entitled    respectively    the    "Grenadier    Redoubt," 
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"  Gage's  Redoubt "  and  the  "Light  Infantry  Redoubt,"  given  on 
other  maps,  appear  on  this,  and  in  addition  there  are  three  block- 
houses, one  at  the  head  of  the  bay  and  two  on  the  lake  shore  south 
of  the  fortress.  The  enlarged  plan  of  the  fortress  shows  the  four 
barracks,  two  of  which  have  disappeared,  and  seven  smaller  struct- 
ures inside  the  ramparts.  The  ramparts  show  embrasures  for  10& 
guns.  Profiles  showing  the  bomb-proofs  within  the  ramparts  and 
enlarged  plans  of  the  redoubts  are  given  on  the  margin  of  the  map. 
There  are  laid  down  upon  it  a  "Public  garden,"  "Provincials  En- 
campment," storehouses  and  a  "Marketplace."  Breastworks  nearly 
a  mile  in  extent  appear  on  Chimney  Point  across  the  lake  from 
Crown  Point,  and  roads,  creeks,  elevations,  swamps,  bluffs  and  other 
natural  features  are  all  represented. 

The  president  of  the  Historical  Society  has  endeavored  to  com- 
pare this  map  with  some  of  the  more  important  published  maps  of 
Crown  Point,  and  especially  with  the  "Plan  of  the  new  fort  at 
Crown  Point,  built  by  Gen.  Amherst,"  published  at  Boston  in  1762. 
But  no  copy  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Albany  or  Washingten,  or  in  several  other  large  libraries. 
Of  the  maps  in  the  valuable  collection  of  maps  of  Crown  Point  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  no  one  comprises  as  many 
fortifications  and  features  of  interest  as  this  manuscript  map.  It  is 
thus  a  most  important  possession.  It  will  be  framed  and  hung  in  the 
Society's  rooms  in  the  State  House  at  Montpelier. 
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